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ISABEL DE BARSAS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

D uRiNfi the whole of the day, the Couat 
de Barsas was making arrangements for the 
night’s expedition ; he ordered his smallest 
boat to be left in readiness for him, and gave 
directions for the preparing of a place of con¬ 
finement for tl)e prisoner w^«ft he expected to 
bring home. So well were affairs disposed, 
that he considered itjmpossible that Albert de 
la Lance should es.(^ape him ; and was pleased 
beyond measure at the happy prospect, so 
unexpectedly gn^eii hrm,lof putting an end to 
all communication between his daughter and_ 
her loven Never did the Marquis de Morbiere 
stand so high in the estimation of the C<?unt 
as now; for the informatioiu givefn to th^ 
Countess, must ii^hfs opinion*have arisen from 
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mere good will towards tlie faniily, and not 
from any enmity to Albert. Thus thought the 
Count, but he greatly deceived himself. 

Tivery thing the Marquis said oT his rival 
was false ; every accvusalion g'roundless, and 
every word he uttered of him was directed 
by diabolical malice, a knowledge of the weak¬ 
ness of his hosts, and of the likeliest way to 
play upon their credulity. He speculated 
upon chances, and run the risk of detection 
and exposure ; but his plans were, fixed, and 
nothing short of a miracle coidd, in his opinion, 
betray the truth. 

Tn the first iif. *^aiice, the Count de Barsas 
intended to have been doubly strict upon his 
dan Miter, and to have removed from her 
person the aged Dominick who had from her 
infancy been her own attendant. His attach¬ 
ment for her was Ivaown, and he therefore 
.became suspected byliis master, who thought 
it very^ probable that he might ac*; as go- 
bef(Aeeri to the lovers. Having nothing to do 
^)ut to atfe^1d vpoii Isabel, he had time and 
opportunity to carry letters to and from at 
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any hour of the day. Marquis had hinted 
to the Countess that such things might happen, 
and she immediately ccuamunicated to her 
husbanch the fears td which the suspicion 
gave rise. But the t^<iimut thought the imme¬ 
diate removal of Dominick might create alarm ; 
and determined, after much deliberation, to 
wait the issue of the coup-de-main which he 
was to execute. 

Isabel liad not the least idea of what Avas 
going on in the castle. She was not well 
enough to see any friends but the Duchess 
and her dauohter, from whom everv" tliiie^ 
relative to her Avas scrupulously concealed, lesi 
she should open her eyes to the real state ol 
afl'airs. Bobert wj^s so closely sjhed that lie 
could not have -any communicatiou with Al¬ 
bert, and could therefore bring no ease to the* 
anxiety of his sister. I Her fears almost dis¬ 
tracted her, for she hud a presentiment th 
his life^ was iu danger, and hourly expected 
the news of his premature death. ^ Sudii an 
idea was calculated to aggravate licr nervou;?- 
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affection, which was, already so wearing that 
she could not bear the smallest' noise, and 
hardly the sound of hum'an voices in her room. 
She endeavoured to resist her malady, by at¬ 
tempts to cheerfulness, <,but in vain ; the more 
she exerted herself, the more she relapsed into 
debility from which no medical aid could 
rouse her. Her doctor said, and justly too, 
that medicine was no cure for a wounded 
heart, and with his lovely patient the sad 
truth of the assertion was evident, and bore 
ample testimony of the reasonableness of it. 

The villain Morbiere, aw^arc of the evil he 
had brought upon tt-e unhappy lovers, gloried 
in his heart that his duplicity had been al¬ 
ready so successful, and promised himself 
further triumphs wheii Carl-should have exe¬ 
cuted the commission intrusted to his care: he 
was indefatigable in Ills watchings, and gave 
I'is employer great premises of the certainty 
of the undertaking. He lurked abou^ in the 
neighbourhood of the castle ; sometimes at¬ 
tended by Fortmain, and sometimes alone. In 
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all these excursions he hjad but one object in 
view, to niaet with his intended victim and tb 
murder him. 

On the morning of the Count's preparation, 
Carl, as usual, pcraihljulatejl at some distance 
from the castle, and perceived a man busily 
employed felling an ancient oak; every stroke 
of the axe re-echoed through the forest, and 
sounded in the ears of the musing murderer, 
who approached the spot from whence it 
came, ^ 

The wood-cutter seeing Carl approach, 
dropped his axe in an instant to examine the 
stranger, who at any othe^season w^ould have 
excited his curiosity, but remembering the 
f&tes at the castle de Barsas, he concluded he 
must be the attendant? of one of the visitors, 
and resumed his work. 

" Wet weather, mastpr," said Carl, halting 
by the wood-cutter. 

Aye, master,” said the other, “ the birds 
of prey are about.” 

What of that? ” said Cijrl. 

" Wl^", not n;Mich,” said the wood-cutter, 
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only that when birds of prey are seen, we 
have a notion liereabouts that evil’s at hand; 
so my grandfather told me when 1 was a little 
boy.” 

Odd notions,,masteri"' said Carl; and 
pray tell me what evil can be about now.” 

You keep me from my w ork, that’s one 
evil,’’ replied the wood-cutter, You are a 
stranger, and I don’t like your looks, that’s 
another evil; and you are lazying away your 
time it seems, and that’s another evil.” 

** You are surly, old fellow,” said Carl. 

“ Aye, by the spirit of Montfort,” ex¬ 
claimed the woodveutter, and enough to 
make me so, seeing how things are going ou 
in these parts. But you are a stranger, and 
know nothing of our concerns.” 

“ I may know more than you think for,” 
said Carl, startled at tliie name ot Montfort. 

The worse luck,” \said the wood-cutter, 


resuming his employment. 

What’s the foolish story about the ghost?” 
said Carl, you tell me any thing about 
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It seems you know it already/^ replied the 
wood-cutter^ '' the story may lose by a new 
version, and I lose tiiiic in telling it. Foolish 
you say^ well, well, sicver mind ; it matters 
little whether the sttfrjj 15e foolisli or wise, or 
whether you know it or not; I dare say for all 
that, you w^ould sliake like other folk if yo^ 
w'ere to meet it.’' 


I would soon endeavour to fuect it,” said 
Carl, whose emotions were visible to the wood¬ 
cutter, and who wished to display his superior 


courage, but I know not where ; some say 
one place, some say another, an’ curse it I 
can't meet it anywhere.” # 

I told you the birds of prey were about, 
and forbode no good,” said the wood-cutter, 
resting upon the helve wf his axe, and looking 
Carl full in the face. it to appear bra\ e. 


that you curs^ the wpii^t which we all bless ? 
Fools and cowards, stryinger, curse w/uit they 


dare not bless ; the curse be on the head of 


Montfort’s murderer, not on the mur^lered 
man’s spirit, for it is harmless tq fliem tliRt 

* f • 

vex it ifot ; Init I. would not be w^arrant for 
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your safety if you were to meet him. Take an 
old man’s advice before we part*; bless, and 
curse not.” c 

Who the devil would have thought to find 
a preacher in a leather 'coated wood-cutter,” 
vociferated Carl; ** have I not a right to curse 
if I like it ? ” 

" Curse on, and walk said the wood¬ 
cutter calmly'; I hold no converse with men 
of your cast; but I’ll tell you a word before 
we part, and then I wish to be left to my 
work. Fearful things are come to pass, and 
your face is no pledge of better times ; mind 
your neck, master; 4’you hear, mind your neck V* 
** Why, you cursed old fool,” cried the en¬ 
raged Carl, ** are you mad ? ” 

« 

Neither fool nor mad,” replied the wood¬ 
cutter; and well'for you if you are in no 
worse plight than I. ^ work for my brea^, Tis 
true, and I earn a hoi^est meal; I bless my 
employers for it, and curse no one; may you 
do th,e same ! ” 

V' Whai do you mean, you old dotard ? ” said 
Carl with a sneer of contempt^ 
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'• It matters iiot,’^ said the wood-cutter, 
“ walk on, the clouds are*gathering together^ 
and the day looks of evil omen. Mark my 
words, stranger; mark my words, 1 say, for 
there’s more in the ^wimtl than is seen, and 
more in the air •than is lieard/I never saw those 
birds so busy but 4bat I heard of some foul 
deed, and I remember that ’twas just such a 
day as tliis that brought the new^ of the mur¬ 
der of young Count de Montfort. The times 
speak, and tell no good; the birds ciy for food 
ef flesh, and the wolves seek their share. Nob. 
an hour ago, ojm passed within few paces of 
me, and looked as if going to a feast. And 
what is all this but warning of evil ? Mark the 
times, stranger, and mind yourself, for who 
knows but the wol^pes gnd birds seek yo?/? I 
will cut you ort’ a trusty s^ick to defend your¬ 
self.” 

Thank you, old ma(J?man,‘’ said Carl, I am 
•firmed and fear thorn not.” 

The worse luck,” said the wood-cutter. 

** How the worse luck ?” asked Cark 
** Whj^, the worse luck, aiyl thaVs all,” said 


B iJ 
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4h6 wood-cutter, “ go your way; I warrant you 
have other work to d(j than keep me from doing 
mine;—I have a family to maintain and must 
work, so fare you well, master, and see that 

■ f 

no harm comes to pass.’’^ 

Carl, finding the wood-cutter a tighter hand 
to deal with than exactly suited the errand 
upon which he was sauntering along, and fear¬ 
ing lest his rinsing passion might involve him 
into some unpleasant afiair, and be a bar to 
his more important business, took an abrupt 
leave of him; and, bestowing a volley of impre¬ 
cations upon him as he departed, he pursued 
his W'alk towards the dwelling of De la Lance. 

He mused upon what he had heard, and 
thought himself suspected ; his fears took the 
alarm, and he was tempted to return and put 
an end to the wood«.cutter’s prophesying. He 
turned round for the purpose, but thought bet¬ 
ter of it, fearing that might miss a richer 
cftance. 

Under a huge cloak, such as were worn in 
those dayc^he carried a dagger, and a cross-bow 
with several short, steel pointed bolts, barbed 
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and turned inwards, so as to prevent their 
being drawji out unless 6y surgical assistance. 
Carl prided himself^ upon being a first rate 
marksnjp,n; and, having already exercised his 

arm in the service •of the Marquis de Mor- 

• • 

biere, he ha(? little doubt of taking good aim, 
should the wished-for object make his appeiu:- 
ance. 

Fortmain had collected from^hat fell from 
Carl enough to excite serious alarms for the 
safety of Albert; he therefore left the castle 
at an early hour, and, taking the circuitous 
course which he generally followed, he made 
for his dwelling with a vie%to warn him of the 
impending danger, and to assist him to the 
best of his power to avoid the desperate at¬ 
tempt to be again fiiad® upon his life. 

It fortunately happenec^ that Albert was at 
home ; and Bortmain lost no time in telling 
him of the fears which were created by what he 
collected from the hints of Carl; he likewise 
informed him of the danger in which l\p had 
been from the castle tower, and e^j^Tessed his 
astoniabment thaj^he should have put off as he 
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did. Albert explained the whole circumstance^ 
and thought Fortmafn could inforjn him who 
the person was that save;^ life, but it was 
a mystery difficult to uwravel, and ngt to be 
explained as yet; chahce might do what inves¬ 
tigation could not, and time ihight discover 
tl^e benevolent person wh*o rendered him a 
service too great to be repaid. 

Albert was^nuch struck by the detail of the 
faithful Fortmain, and promised to attend to 
liis advice, and keep away from the castle of 
Barsas, until he should be able to give him 
such information as would insure his safety, 
and the possibility^f proceeding without the 
risk of being murdered. 

Fortmain assured Albert that he would for 
his sake remain at the castle, and second in < 
appearance the vievfs of the Marquis de Mor* 
biere, at least as far as^wati in hK power ; as it 
was the only w'ay to frustrate his endeavours 
to obtain Isabel. 

A4)ert joyfully accepted Fortmain's offer to 
•convey alfetter to her, but doubted the possi¬ 
bility of its ever reaching h^^j the triftty man. 
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however, promised to get it delivered, and 
undertook the task with so much zeal that 
Albert penned a hasty letter, and, having in¬ 
trusted it to him, allow^ed him to return to the 
castle, for fear of beii^g d3tected, or suspected 
of having communicated with him. 

Though short, his letter was calculated 
to endear him more than ever to the heart of 
Isabel, for he expressed himself in the fondest 
language, and told her that no trial or danger 
could ever alter the sentiments upon which he 
founded all his hopes of future happiness. He 
besought her to have courage, and not let her¬ 
self be frightened into any st^cp that could at a 
future period cause her sorrow or discomfort. He 
represented the necessity of resisting the Mar¬ 
quis de Morbiere, and qf giving a firm denial 
to all his propositions, for the least concession ; 
tlie slightest appearapce of commiseration for 
his professed love, and the most trifling promise 
of consideration, would be construed by the 
Marquis, the Count and Countess de Barsas, 
into absolute and unconditional c^^ent, and 

•j 

carry along with it a train of^ consequences too 
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serious to be named, and too heart-breaking 
,and dangerous to b% a moment thought of. 

He had no doubt but that Isabel would feel 

• 

the whole force of the arguine it, and would 
exert herself to do tfiwa^y at once with every 
hope of success* He* asked not if her sen** 

timents were unaltered, <* 01 ' he knew them 

• 

to be unalterable; he inquired not whether 
she thought •of him, for he felt assured that 
he was always present to her imagination; he 
therefore confined himself to expressions of his 
own love, and to the most earnest entreaties that 
she would take care of herself, and not sink under 
the weight of afflictions by which she was op¬ 
pressed. He again requested her to tmst to 
Fortmain in case of necessity, and not to doubt 
the sincerity of his de^otiCn to their cause. 

Knowing that Cafl was from the castle. Fort- 
main scrupulously avoidgd th% shorter cuts, 
and took a more circuitous road than that by 
which he went. He reached the castle at a 
late hour in the afternoon, and resumed his 
Ppst in the guard-room without being que8<* 
tioned upon Hie c^use of his absence. Upon 
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all occasions it was his policy to think much 
and say little ; he was therefore the last person 
meddled with, and not subject to the flippant 
investigations which so often arise from the 
mere effects of curios^y, and without an idea 
beyond that of «passing *away* time at tlie ex¬ 
pence of another mail’s pursuits. 

On account of his taciturnity, he was looked 
upon as the bugbear of the castfe, and only 
associated with a few men who knew some of 
his good qualities, or liked him for his inof¬ 
fensive conduct. 

But it was not at all times that Fortmain w^as 
so quiet; if roused by insult^ or by any other 
unfortunate cause, he was the most alert of the 
Barsas’ vassals, and exhibited a coolness, which 
proved that he was» careless of danger and 
brave at the heart. For tjyiis particular merit 
he had often bqpn distinguished ; and it was 
this reputation of strength of mind and silence 
of tongue which first induced Carl to try his 
willingness to serve his employer, and made 
him rely upon him as implicitly as ho did, 
the business for which he deemed" few htted. 
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and in which he had hitherto associated none 
but certain ruffiails who were still in the 
employ of his master, and waiting in the 
neighbourhood until their services should be 
required by the wr^tcl\ on whose pay they 
existed. 

During all this time, tke ever-investigating 
jester was busily employed in trying to find out 
some new mhdeed of his master, and exerted his 
ingenuity so indefatigably, that not one of his 
attendants escaped his scrutinizing inquiries, 
and he cross-questioned so adroitly, that the 
truth must have come out if they had been 
possessed of any information likely to be use¬ 
ful to him. Far from affording him any further 
knowledge, they endeavoured to gain some ex¬ 
planation of his extraorchnary conduct, and 
more freely told whatever the jester could tell, 
without betraying the important secret of 
which he had made himself master when con¬ 
cealed between the two doors, during the inter¬ 
view between the Marquis and Carl. 

He wished Albert and Isabel every happi- 
ness, and w<!Fiild willingly have passed another 
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evening of terror in the dungeon, if he had 

« 

been sure to render them a service worthy so 
great a sacrifice. 

In his quality of jesterj Baba did not scruple 
to use his master’s reputation with a tolerable 
degree of frankness ; and among the concourse 
of domestics assembled at the castle, he amus¬ 
ed himself with describing him in colours well 
suited to his real character^ and dilculated to 
open their eyes on a man for whom he enter¬ 
tained the greatest contempt. His assertions, 
however, were made with prudence, and his 
hints were so well turned, that he almost drew 
the picture from the lips of tT>e inquirers, and 
gave it additional colouring by half acknow¬ 
ledgments, which often mean more than the 
fluency of the tongue* caib express. 

One sorrow poor Baba had really at heart, 
and that was the long absence of Margaret, 
whose duties upon her afflicted mistress pre¬ 
vented her affording him a single interview 
since several evenings. In the tenderness of 
his heart he wept bitterly; but his ^tiiral be-> 
nevolence* overcame ^his grief,*and he consoled 
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himself with the idea that whilst he vexed and 
pined away, she attended her lady as a faithful 
good girl, and sacrificed to duty the tribute of 
gratitude for kindnesa and protection. When¬ 
ever Baba gave \fay *to such thoughts, he 
ceased to consider himself, and indulged in 
feelings the mosthonoura*ble and praiseworthy; 
for he esteemed charity as the greatest human 
perfection, "iind was happy to find in others 
that which he himself delighted to practise. 
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CHAPTER II. 

After sun-set, the Count (Iq Barsas retired 
from his guests, and repaired to the boat which 
had, in obedience to liis command, been left in 
readiness for him. He was completely armed, 
and had provided himself with everjr thing ne¬ 
cessary to secure his prize : even attendance 
had been thought of, for he stationed Adrien 
and a few trusty vassals on the other side of 
the river, who were destined to protect him in 
case of resistance, and to aid ij> the capture, as 
it might be necessary to have the assistance of 
such a reinforcement. This escort was like¬ 
wise thoroughly armed, aad capable (in num¬ 
ber) of a much more formidable undertaking 
than the one in* which they were embarked. 
Such a retinue, and so thoroughly prepared 
for an unlawful act against the life and li¬ 
berty of an innocent man, or indeed of any 
man, short of a public offender, w^" at once' 
unwarrantaT3le as it ^as violent, and cruel as it 
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was unjust. The law of the strongest was in 
those days the chief instrumejit for deciding 
private feuds ; and t^e impetuosity of martial 
customs, unchecked,eUnpolished byjthe refining 
hand of education*, which was so much more 

c • 

attended to in the succeeding ages and so little 
in the age of which we 'are now speaking, re¬ 
duced the weakest to a state of depeiidance 
almost bordering upon slavery. 

It was an anxious time that was passed in 
waiting for Albert de la Lance, and particularly 
so with the Count, who was in momentary ex¬ 
pectation of seeing his boat glide towards him 
upon the ruffled surface of the water. It was 
getting late, and he thought it time to take up 
bis position, which had been previously deter-* 
mined; he accordingly pushed off, and paddled 
towards the towe.’ inhabited by his daughter, 
under whose window, he meant to station 
himself, being exactly opposite the spot occu¬ 
pied by the remainder of the party on the other 
side of the river. 

c 

^ Carkwas returning to the castle when the 
Count pushed /)fFhis skiff*; the s^und of the 
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oar struck like magic upon his ear, and he stole 
to the water-side to ascertain whether it was 
really the long-expected Albert w'ho dared 
come againt under the window of his mistress. 
Though the night was dajk* and stormy, Carl 
had no doubt that the person in the boat was 
the one of whom he had all day been in search; 
he therefore concealed himself as near as pos¬ 
sible to the tower, and placed himlelf so as to 
have a command of the situation occupied by 
De la Lance at the time when the last attempt 
was made upon his life. 

He put his cloak aside, and charged his 
cross-bow with a barbed-bolt, ffnd then, laying 
himself flat upon the ground, he applied fhe 
but-end to his shoulder and took steady aim at 
the skiff as it came towards him. 

The Count de Barsas had* just taken up his 
position when he*recei^ed a severe wound from 
the bow of the assassin Carl; he uttered a 
loud shriek, and fell over into the water. The 
party on the opposite bank seeing him fitll, 
concluded that the boat had, up^t Iby his 
standing upright in Jjt, or that! the roughness 
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of the water was the cause of the accident; 
they lost no time, however, in ^oing to his as¬ 
sistance, and two of the ablest from among 
them threw off their* vests, and plunged into 
the water to save him.*' 

Owing to the rapidity of the stream, it was 
long ere they could reach the body as it floated 
down, and considerable time elapsed before it 
was safely landed on the castle side. 

The Count de Barsas was immediately car¬ 
ried into the castle and every expedient was 
resorted to in order to restore him to life, 
which appeared quite extinct. No sooner had 
t^ey succeeded in their endeavours, than a vast 
qSntity of blood flowed from the wound. The 
real cause of his fall into the water was now 
discovered, and, haVing undressed him, they 
found that the bolt had gone deep into tlie 
thigh, and had broken short offalmost level with 
the flesh; probably from the violence with which 
he fell from the boat. Adrien immediately 
w6nt to apprise his mother of the event. When 
he entered tha drawing-room, he found her in 
earnest conference with Marquis de Mor- 
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biere ; and briefly stated to them what had hap¬ 
pened. The Cpuntess was horror-struck at the 
detail, and rushed out tQ the assistance of her 
husband; ^he Marquis fiollowed her, and ap* 
peared no less grieved ihait herself. On thia 
occasion, as on all others, he had recourse to 
deception to conceal *his real feelings, which 
were of terror lest his emissaries should have 
committed the deed which filled th5 castle with 

f 

alarm. It was fortunate for him that he and 
the Countess were alone when the news was 
brought them, for he would probably have had 
to encounter many looks of inquiry and some 
of accusation, which, as it was, he had been 

V 

lucky enough to escape. When they reaped 

the room in which the Count had been carried, 

the Countess gave w^y to every expression of 

despair, and loudly accused Albert de la Lance 

of being her husband's murderer. The idea 

was immediately hit upon by the Marqins, 

who in appearance pitied her with all his 

heart, and swore that he would willingly^ lay 

down his life to avenge his friends 

» » 1 
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Robert had been one of the first to run to his 
father’s assistance, and was busily employed 
with the doctor in ei^deavouring to extricate 
the fatal weapon which was deep byried in his 
flesh. When he hfeard his friend so wrongfully 
accused of a barbarous crime/ his cheeks flush-* 
ed with indignation, and He turned to the Mar¬ 
quis with a look of menace which would have 
spoken volumes at any other time ; but at pre¬ 
sent he was taking care of himself in accusing 
another, and thought it too important to turn 
off all suspicion of him, to care for looks or 
words, however insulting and pointed they 
might be. 

The doctor was skilful, and would have 
extracted the bolt had it been practicable, but 
the barbs were numerous, and he declared it 
impossible unless the Count would submit to 
an operation, which he isaid might be perform- ^ 
ed without imminent danger, although it would 
be extremely tedious and painful. As the case 
adqiitted of no alternative, the patient was ob¬ 
liged t6 a^senty^and was removed into his own 
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chamber, where the doctor succeeded in ex- 

t 

tracting the fetal weapon. 

The Count de Barsas*bore the operation with 
tolerable fortitude, and the violence of pain 
seemed to have softeiu^d^tlie n^itiival irritability 
of his temper, for he was calm, and if he vented 
an expression of impatience, it was that the* 
confinement which must necfessarily follow 
should disable him of taking revenge of the 
author of his sufferings. It was useless for 
the medical gentleman to entreat his patient to 
be quiet and silent; of Albert de la Lance 
he would speak, and appeared furious when¬ 
ever the thought came acrotf?s his mind, hut 
when it had passed off he was calm again.l^ 
Robert attempted to vindicate his friend, and 
assured his parents fhat •their suspicions were 
groundless, and that he Whs too generous to 
take an unfair otlvantmge of any man, however 
aggravated or insulted he might be. But his 
effort was overruled by the insinuations of the 
Marquis de Morbiere who gave it as his dOpi- 
fiion, that a man so desperately^ in ksve * and 
adventuref, would npj. scruple 4o commit a deed 
VOL\ II, c 
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which might be difficult to be brought home 
to him. • 

** The evil is done^” said he, pressing the 
Count's hand ; ** Ropert may have his doubts, 
'but / /fave none^ ^d I will avenge your suf- 
' ferings! You know my devotion to the honour 
, of your house.” 

A smile passed across the Count’s lips as he 
heard the Velcomc assurance, and with as 
strong a pressure of the hand as his feeble state 
“Would admit, he gave and sanctioned an action 
as detestable as that Avhich had reduced him to 
his present situation. 

The manner ki which the Count received the 
wound gave rise to much speculation, and the 
Countess anxiously inquired the origin of the 
affair^ without being *able^to obtain any satisfac¬ 
tory information.*’ The Marquis said it did not 
signify, for the guilt was the •same whether he 
had been wounded within or without the castle. 
Adrien held his peace, and the other attendants 
who ha(|. accompanied the Count being still 
in the Vo(?m, a mutual understanding was ne¬ 
cessary to evade her questions and to maintain 
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secrecy upon the-object of the expedition which 
had subjected him to the suiferings he now en¬ 
dured, and which he richly deserved, as his 
own intentions were more honourable than 
those of the persoh ,wlio ,had inflicted the 
wound. Probably the Count felt the force 
of a reasoning w fiich must more than once 

O 

have presented itself to his imagination, but 
he seldom gave ear to such -aimonitions as 
originated from a disturbed conscience, and lis¬ 
tened to nothing save the effects of passion 
and thirst of revenge, which he determined to 
accomplish, should the Marquis’s promise be 
unfulfilled, or should the object of his hatred 
escape the destiny that awaited him. 

It was visible enough to the physician, that 
his lord thought inore than he was willing to 
express, and he had some serious alanns lest 
he had emba1*ked -in some perilous under¬ 
taking which had proved fatal to him ; but he 
was prudent, and carefully avoided all inquiry 
which might lead to an explanation, perhaps 
unfavourable to himself, or Jo Isabel, whose 
happiness he had^ .truly at ^heart, and whose 

c 2 
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interest he wished tg second by obtaining every 
information in his power, without appearing to 
be more devoted to one party than the other. 
In this dispassionate ^ode of acting, he be¬ 
came conversant with, all the affairs of the fa¬ 
mily, and weighed in his own mind the several 
‘^merits of botl^^^ parties, so that he knew which 
to assist in case of necessity, and which to ad- 
vise whenever his opinion was asked in matters 
which did not regard his profession. In the 
Doctor therefore, Isabel and Albert de la 
Lance had a friend, who wished them well, 
and who would do any thing to contribute to 
their happiness ;%ut his bread depended upon 
the Count and Countess de Barsas, and he was 
obliged to dissemble, in order to shelter him¬ 
self from the storm *of their resentment and 

I 

from the inevitable ruin which would follow 
the detection of his real sentiments. When¬ 
ever Isabel was talked of he turned the con¬ 
versation to her health, without allowing an 
opiifion^ to pass his lips or blaming a person 
who posseSsed bis w^mest sympathy. 

Knowing that no good cKSuld result to either 
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of his patients by the confusion which existed 
in the Count’s chamber, he desired that he 
might be left alone, ao fever would certainly 
succeed the operationJjSe had undergone, and 
as its effects could oiilv be modified by the 
greatest quiet aiid silence. In consequence of 
this opinion the Countess the example 

and retired, follow ed by the JV£n*quis de Mor- 
biere, Adrien, Robert, and the reiriainder of the 
persons assembled, with the exception of the 
Count’s own man who was allowed to remain 
ip. attendance upon him. 

With the help of some quieting medicine, 
the patient soon forgot his sufferings in the en¬ 
joyment of repose, and, owing to the loss of 
blood which had profusely flowed from the 
wound, he was free*from the mental agitation 
which is generally produced by soporifics. 

The Doctor remrined in the room, and 
watched the progress of the fever upon his pa¬ 
tient ; he was rather alarmed with the appear¬ 
ances which manifested themselves, but em- 
his skill to so much purpose, that 

^ I 

as the ni^ht advanced me symptoms seemed 
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to abate, and he had the gratification of finding 
by his pulse that he was less feverish than 
before. 

When the Countess tfetumed to the saloon 
she was met by,the greater number of her 
guests, who, hearing of the catastrophe had left 
^heir apartments to condole with her andinquire 
into the cause of the accident. But here she was 
much puzzled^ not being able to give them any 
information, save that the fatal weapon had 
been extracted, and the Count in a fair way 
of doing well; the Doctor being of opinion 
that the wound was not dangerous, although 
extremely painful^nd severe. 

Adrien, however, who never lost an opportu¬ 
nity of saying something against the unfortu¬ 
nate de la Lance, acoased him of being the 
author of the deed,^ and swore to atone for it 
by taking his life in exchange fdr the one that 
had been attempted. 

The Duchess de Brian^oii who read in the 
looks^pf Robert the falseness of the accusation, 
c«uld not Qontain her anger and exclaimed 
with great spirit, It is falsj^ Sir; I v^ill stake 
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my life that the Sieur de la Lance is as inca* 
pable of such an action as my own self.'* 

‘‘ I think so too/^ said, the Baron de Ferneuf ^ 
''he is top brave a raaflUo murder another in 
the dark, or even to take '^lis life when fairly 
forfeited; we khow that by his lenity to the 
Marquis de Morbiere.” 

" He acted like a coward,"' exclaimed Adrien, 
for he placed his foot upon his breast.” 

It was nobly done,” said Ferneuf, " and 
moreover, had I been in Albert's place, I would 
haye dashed out his brains with my battle-axe. 
The Marquis de Morbiere covered himself with 
disgrace, and I do not hcsitatj^ to say so.” 

“ Whoever insults the Marquis, insults we, 
Sir,” said Adrien. 

Very likely,” said the Baron calmly, and 
I beg to repeat my opinion, whether Monsieur 
Adrien likes it ®r not^” 

The Countess thou}>:ht it high time to inter-, 
fere, and desired lier son to be more moderate, 
adding however, “ You know Monsieur 1^ Ba¬ 
ron, that w'e must deem every thing §aid againat 
the Marquis de Morbiiire, as a slight to our- 
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selves, for lie is our friend, and as such we can- 
not bear toliear him insulted.” « 

You are right, Mad?m,^’ replied the nettled 
Baron, and as I allow the justice of your re¬ 
mark with regard to the Marquis de Morbiere, 
you will excuse me if I repeat the same with 
yegard to Albert de la Lance, who I am proud 
to say, I consider as my friend, and will not 
allow him therefore to be accused in my pre¬ 
sence, I hope Monsieur Adriea will take the 
warning, as I shall henceforward consider my¬ 
self seriously insulted if I hear him mentioned 
disrespectfully/’ 

The tone of thb address imposed silence at 
once, and no one seemed desirous to renew a 
subject in wdiich the majority concurred in 
opinion. The Countess bit her lips with rage, 
and ^Adrien was particularly fierce, but neither 
of them thought fit to resume the altercation. 
The Baron de Rochefort had been a silent wit- 
itess to the scene, but he lost none of its merits, 
and determined to leave this divided family 
for his mbrcj;, peaceful castle. 

Indeed the detesminaiion^lo leave the castle 
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was pretty general, and occasioned by the conti¬ 
nual state of warfare which existed in the family, 
the ill usage of the uni /ersally beloved Isabel, 
and the ewint which had just taken place, to the 
eminent terror of all *tbe feinale visitors and 


the great discomfort of the males, for the 
safety of every one seemed threatened, and 
there was no knowing how far hostilities might 
be carried. 


There is something in murder so repugnant 
to human nature, that where an attempt has 
been made to commit it, the place is instantly 
deserted, and the most fertile plain, the most 
inhabited district, becomes little better than 
a desert when it serves as a retreat to the 


assassin. 

A few days made*a wonderful change in the 
opinion entertained of the Marquis de Mor- 
biere. His desire tc^ personate the coxcomb 
had been taken for vanity, and his flippancy 
had been overlooked as a natural defect 
of intellect; at present however, opimons 
changed, and he was shunne^ji on Recount of 
his baseness at th^ toumamtint, as well as for 

c 5 
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the suspicions which arose with regard to hi» 
real character. It was evident = that h^ was 
playing a double game; and that his great as* 
siduity to the Countessi’ w as from no other mo¬ 
tive than to form an alliance with her family. 

ft 

When he inquired after Isabel there was no 
affection in his manner, and his mention of her 
never gave the least intimation of respect or of 
an exalted opinion of the qualities of her heart 
and mind. Indeed he mostly confined himself 
to complaints and expressed his mortification 
that she should allow herself to be seduced 
from her duty to her parents, by a man of 
whose honour hb made a sport, and whose 
existence he did not scruple to declare would 
terminate at his hands. 

The opportunity offered him by the wound 
inflicted on the Count was a glorious triumph 
to him, and the revenge which he in his 
baseness had secretly sworn against Albert de- 
la Lance (but which he broached not for fear 
of consequences previous to the present me* 
Idthcholy"' or^asipp) he now openly boasted 
and made hiraself*a merit of ridding h'is much 
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esteemed friend of a dangerous tenant, who, 

• . 

unless^put oii4; of the way, would in his pre» 
tended opinion, make good the murder which 
he accused him of having attempted. 

The Duchess de BriAn^con aijd the other nu 
merous guests soon retired to their rooms, and 
many of them gave orders for leaving the C9S-. 
tie the next morning. They had passed se¬ 
veral days in discomfort and insipid sameliness, 
and seeing no prospect of pleasanter times, they 
rather chose to change quarters than to wit¬ 
ness the conduct of their hosts and of the- 
Marquis de Morbiere. 

Isabers illness was tioly lAortifying to her 
friends, who had always found in Her a cheerful 
companion, and who loved her for the number-’ 
less amiable qualities wlrtch ought to have en¬ 
deared her to her parents and have led them 
to make every sdcrihcti to ensure her happiness. 
But it frequently happens that those whose 
duty it is to appreciate the virtues of others 
are blind to them, and are the last to Wing 
comfort to their minds when l^abouvjng undef 
sickness and affliction. Such was the cas^ 
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with Isabel, and she felt the unkiiidness of her 
parents the more as slie had no sibter, and that 
Susan, her dearest friend, talked of her mother's 
early return to the castle of.Brian^oiift 

When all the eompcttiy had left the saloon, 
the Countess de Barsas went to make inquiries 
after her wounded lord. She found him awake, 
and tolerably‘easy; he had had a good sleep, 
which had considerably refreshed him, and 
although he had much fever, his situation was 
not so painful as it would have been, had less 
fortunate measures been resorted toby the Doc¬ 
tor, who still continued his attendance, and 
» / 

paid the Count every attention in his power. 

To the many questions of the Countess her 
husband gave no satisfactory reply, but be¬ 
trayed so much agitation that she was again 
requested to defer further interrogatories to 
another time. The Doctor represented the 
danger of them at the present moment, and she 
Was compelled to submit; she therefore gave 
eceE^ary orders for the night, and retired to 
h adj oinii:i§cha];nber which liad been prepared 
for her. 
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CHAPTBR III. 

No sooner had the Marquis de Morbiere taken 
leave of the Countess, than he hastened in , 
search of Carl, who he had ordered to wait for 
him in a secluded part of the castl?, into which 
he had taken refuge after inflicting the wound 
upon the Count de Barsas. Not having had 
the least communication with any one since 
doing the deed, he was impressed with an idea 
that he had killed Albert d<J la Lance, and 
waited in the pleasurable expectation of re¬ 
ceiving the whole price promised for the mur¬ 
der, without giving any ^art of it to Fortmain, 
whose services he had obtained upon general 
terms and intended to repay according to hia 
pleasure. For although his master was willing 
that the two should share alik'e he left the 
management to Carl, knowing the folly of >n at¬ 
tempt to controuLhim or to ipforc^ahy tem& 
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but his own. This man^s ascendancy over his 
employer was so great that he doubted not of 
being able to lead him^ into what bargain he 
liked best, and knewdiis power too well to let 
him off short of a heavy purse. 

Muffled up in his cloak, and with a broad 
,hat pulled over his face, the titled assassin 
stole through the long galleries, and reached 
the place oi rendezvous without being per¬ 
ceived by any one. 

** Qui^vive? criv*d Carl, grasping his dvig- 
ger—Tis I, Carl/^ replied Morbiere, ap¬ 
proaching nearer. 

** Tlxe deed is done an’ curse him,” exclaim¬ 
ed the wretch in a tone of triumph; I saw him 
fall.” 

You saw the wreng ''man fall,” said the 
Marquis. 

That’s a lie,” interrupted Carl. 

“ It is not; you wounded the Count de Bar- 
sas,” said the Marquis. 

“ I^onsense, master, d’you take me for ^ 
fool?” 
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No Carl,” replied the other. '' I know you 
are no fool, but you took the wrong man, and 
wounded the Count de Barsas.” 

The deyil I did ? ” said Carl, quite asto- 
tonished at the news. 

'' Tis true,” said the Marquis ; but, tell 
me Carl, how came you to meet with him ? ” 

Carl explained how he had seen the boat, 
and the position it took, and atftibuted the 
mistake to the darkness of the night, making 
at the same time some rather jocular apology 
for giving the Marquis so much unnecessary 
trouble. 

** You did so much, that yovf might as well 
have killed the Count at once,^^ said Mor- 
biere. 

So I think,” replied 4he willing assassin, 
** but we must do the other first.” 

Yes,” said ^orbiere, send him to the 
devil, and the old fellow after him. How do you 
think they account for the attempt to kill 
him ? They say that Albert did it to get th^ 
srirl! ” 
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Excellent/^ exclaimed Carl, and how do 
they mean to serve him now ? » 

I have undertaken to punish him,” replied 
the Marquis. r 

Still better,” tepeated Carl, we’ll have 
rare fun with him, an’ curse him. Cut him to 
bits like a worm, and see whether he will come 
together agfain. Cut slices out of him, and fill 
the holes with pepper. Rare sport master; 
why, we shan’t have had such fun since we 

served out old- 

Hush, Carl, keep your peace, man,” said 
the Marquis; a word may undo us.” 

What’s the^use of staying in this d—'d 
castle, if we can’t talk as we like ?” 

To tell you the truth, Carl, I’m tired of it 
already.” 

So am I,” replied Carl. Let us be off 
and take the girl to boot. What think you 
master? you can do as you please then : 
marry her or not; and as foB marriage, where’s 
the vse of that, when you can get her without. 
I tell ydu what, you and I ^all make another 
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bai-gain, as we did once before ; Fll help you to 
the mistress, and you’ll help'me to the maid; 
and if this does’ii’t suit you, why, be d—’d to 
you, you m^ay go to hell b^ yourself/’ 

The plan would be, excellent,’^ said Mor- 
biere, '' if it was not for tlie money/’ 

Get the girl yoif fool/’ said Carl, and 
then put your own price, or send her the dog’s 
way, and have done with her/’ 

We’ll do it, Carl/’ 

That’s right,” said the other; and they 
agreed upon putting the plan into execution. 

" Now I think of it, Carl,” said the Marquis, 
after some consideration, and pkicing his hand 
upon his associate’s folded arm ; there’s more 
difficulty in the plan than first appeared; how 
the devil are we eveu* to .get the girl through 
the castle without being seeti or heard ? She 
might be hid, but she ^vill roar like a lion and 
alarm the whole place; plague take the castle, 
the courts, and the. people about them ; I don’t 
see how we can manage it.” ^ 

** Leave that to. me, master,” gaid Carl,, 
winking hfs eye; ^’11 manage it all^^with one 
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condition, however, that when we’ve got the 
mis^ss 

this Margaret the other day as she went 
through the long gallery, and I am determined 
to have her.” « , 

Depend upon me, Carl,” Gaid the Marquis, 
** but if you marry, shall i lose your services 2” 
“Marry? ha! ha! ha! I marry? No more 
make such^a fool of myself than you, brother 
sportsman. We keep no priests at our castle, 
we like better company, ha! ha ! ha ! Give us 
the girls, and let them marry that can’t help it.” 

Meet me here about this time to-morrow 
night, and be \^ady with your forces. I leave 
the management to you; you shall be well 
paid, and have tlie maid if you succeed.” 

** Leave that to me^,” said Carl, rubbing his 
hands together, aiLd delighted with the pro** 
mise; I’ll manage it for yoV; an’ curse me; 
if I don’t succeed the devil take me. Now 


you will'help me to the maid. I saw 


master, begging your pardon, I think it would 
be well for you to go in again, you may he 
missed;, and I perhaps discovered.” 

You are a jirudent fellW, Carl; good night 
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then, mind your work.” So saying, and with a 
hearty shake of the hand, the Marquis left Carl, 
and having muffled himself up in the same man¬ 
ner as when, he came to him he returned to 
his apartment, where, to hiS utter astonislr 
ment and mortification, he found the jester 
It was necessary to dissemble; and, putting 
on as good a face as he could, he said, I 
thought you were a-bed. Baba.” 

No Sir, I know my duty better; I found 
you were out, and thought it most^ respectful 
to wait for you.” 

'' Thank you, my good Baba,” said the hy¬ 
pocrite ; I have been very unviiell, and have 
been walking about the castle courts for a 
little air: you may well conceive how much 
affected I have been by tfie Count’s misfor¬ 
tune.” 

So I suppose^ Sir,” replied Baba; It is 
very natural in your situation; who in the 
world could have bee^ guilty of the crime ; do 
you know. Sir ?” ^ 

IjTot I, Baba,” replied the Marqpis,*^* but^ 
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there can be little doubt that Albert de la 


Lance was the assassin. I am sorry for him, 
for it will probably cost him his life.” 

^ I wonder that //-ecshould do it,”, said Baba; 
** why Sir, the seivauis won’t hear of it; they 
say the Sieur Albert is as gbod a man as ever 
breathed, and it was but an hour ago that I 
quarrelled with one of them for saying that 
you were more likely to be concerned in the 
deed than any one.” 

Baba?” exclaimed the guilty Marquis^ 
** abominable accusation; shameful, detesta¬ 
ble ; tell me who the man is, I will have him 
this moment punished.” 

** I cannot, dare not, Sir; but I contradicted 
the report, and assured them that you were in¬ 
capable of so deadly an offence. I must how¬ 
ever hold my tongue, remembering the old 
Abbott’s saying, Vir fapit ^qvi scit ratione 
taeere, and not tell you who the man was that 
said it; for, if I do, he ilMLnever speak before 


me ^gain, and 1 shall lose more than could be 
•gained by,my betraying 
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^'Well, I think you right there/* said the 
Marquis; ** contradict the report, and you will 
serve me.*’ 

I do Sit/* said Baba, I do ! ** 

During this dialogue Babaf closely examined 
his master's couiftenance, and read in it all 
that he had been fishing for. The jester had 
on this, as on many other occasions, watched 
the Count's movements; he had •seen him 
hasten through the long gallery, descend into 
the court, and make for the second court. 
Without endangering himself, he thought it 
enough to judge of what was going on, and 
fancied his errand was to give dhrther orders 
for the murder of Albert de la Lance.—^The 
idea was not unfounded; murder was the object 
ill view, and Albert Vasinot , the last victim 
proposed. 

The Marquis, en his^iart, kept the jester at 
bay by his deep penetrating looks; his pur¬ 
pose being knowq|^t was ably defeated, 
and he could see 'nothing in hk^ favoivite 
servant, but what appeared to flow from a« 
devoted h?art, and ^om a man entirely igno- 
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rant of the crimes of his master. Indeed, 
Baba had been so long in the Marquis’s ser¬ 
vice that he had discovered the necessity of 
dissembling, if circumstances required^ and 

did it so artfuKy, that in spite of his pene- 
' « 

tration he could not detect him in any 
thing bearing the shdpe of suspicion, or a 
knowledge of his haunts. Silence having pre¬ 
vailed foi^ some moments, the Marquis broke 
it to dismiss Baba for the nio-ht. 

Go to bed Baba,’’ said he, you must be 
tired. Come to me as early as you can in the 
morning.” 

Can I no^ be of use to undress you. Sir ? 

n 

said Baba. 

** No, not to-night,” replied the Marquis. 

Good night.” >. 

Baba wished •'his master good night, and 
took his candle to withdraw; he opened the 
door, uttered a loud scream, and fell senseless 
upon the floor. The^j^M^rquis at the same 
. time stood trembling, aM ready to sink, as the 
: ghost oif the murdered Montfort stood before 
.him. The plumes in the spectre’s helmet 
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waved in terrific agitation,^ and his armour 
seemed to reflect ten thousand times the lights 
which were burning in Ishe room. The spirit 
held withitt its deadly grasp the huge battle- 
axe, and its whole appearance ^^as calculated 
to freeze the w^irmest heart and stay the 
bloodiest hand. 

When the spirit had reached the centre of 
the room, it stood motionless, \he plumes 
still quivering as before. As it advanced, the 
Marquis retreated, and kept at the same dis¬ 
tance as when he first saw it. 

The guilty Morbiere w’as more dead than alive; 
yet his fears had not so enlTrely overcome 
him as the jester’s ; he trembled convulsively, 
and gradually retreated, the spectre following 
him step by step, unfil h^;got,against the wall, 
when it approached still nearer and raised it’s 
battle-axe as in* the act of cleaving his head 
asunder. Giving up all hope, and overcome 
by. his perilous sit^^on, not doubting that his 
last hour was come, he sunk down upoh his 
knees, and clasping his hands,togetl^pr in the 
agonies oT desfpair ^Jie imploflred the spirit to 
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spare his life. The spectre seemed unmoved, 
with it*s battle-ajtfe still in the tact of striking; 
the humbled wretch could bear no more, and. 


like the jester, sank 'to the floor, completely de¬ 
prived of his fjicultiesf 

After a while Baba begfah to recover and 
trembling like a leaf ventui^ to look up, but 
th^spectre had vanished, and he could see no- 
tmw but his fallen master, who, he concluded, 
had^et with the punishment he so richly de¬ 
served for his many crimes. With much ex¬ 
ertion he rose, and, with faultering steps ap¬ 
proached the Marquis. He now discovered his 
fear^to be grtJundless, as he breathed, but his 
face and hands were covered with cold perspi¬ 
ration and he was convulsed with violent trem¬ 


bling. Baba i;ubbi^ his temples with some 
spirituous perfumes from his toilet and suc¬ 
ceeded after a time ip restoring him to his 


senses. 

In the same manner flwplls servant had done, 
and, if po|teible in greate? agony than he had 
• suffered,^‘the Marquis ventifred to look up, 
and finding himself alone Baba, soon 
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began to recover, and in a little time was able 
to get upon hia legs. 

Where’s the ghost?*” said he, in a hoarse 
voice ; is it gone ? ” • 

God be praised !”*repliedJBaba, weeping 
bitterly, the |ioor spirit is gone : what a 
horrible sight: what can bring it here ? How 
comes this room to be haunted ? ” 

Agitated as the Marquis was, lie 
necessity of turning off the jester’s i 
and said, ** I cannot tell what brings it here. 
Perhaps this room was a favourite haunt: I 
must ask the Countess to change it for 
another.” ^ 

** What’s the use of that,” said Baba; ** has 
not the spirit the power of going where it 
pleases, and of visiting ^e room as well as 
another ? I wish I had been a-bed, it would 
not have molested me, J warrant; and heaven 
grant I may never see it again. To-morrow 
morning I will go«|^e fairy island and offer 
something, or have % mass said to 'ihe Vii^in 
for the repose of his soul.” 

It was Very^i^orriWe, Baba,!* said the Mar** 

VOL. i>. D 
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quis ; and still, what can there be in a spirit 
to frighten one, save the outward appearance ? 
It can't hurt. I do ^ think if it was to come 
again, I would try my strength with it.” 

Nonsense, Sir,” ’replied Baba, who was 
quite shocked with his master's foolhardiness: 

do you presume to think you could finger a 
spirit, or prevail against it ? How is it that 
men cannot control their own spirits ? Let me 
beseech you, JSir, to have a mass said in the 
castle chapel, it may be the wisest way.” 

Why, you credulous fool,” exclaimed the 
Marquis, how do you think that could be 
of any use ? Hang the ghost, I say ; I don't 
' know why we should be more afraid of a dead 
man than a living one : and yet I must own I 
was frightened. Lotus have a glass of cordiaC 
Baba, and put a little of your opium into it; I 
think it may do us goqd, and help us to sleep. 
You had better not venture out of the room 
to-night, and may lie ^pon my bed if you 
wdl. I think it will be safer for you.” 

if you will excuse me, Sir,” said Baba, 

I would rather go to my own room ; I have 
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left one of the candles burnipg, and am afraid 
of lire. Besides, all your goods are open and 
may fall into bad hand5. Pray allow me to 
leave you when I have gfven you the cordial; 
I need rest, for my pooV legs will hardly carry 
me, and at all events I cannot see any thing 
more horrible than I have seen here, go where 
I will.” 

‘‘ You had better not,” said the Marquis, 
who spoke for himself, not wishing to be left 
alone. 

Baba insisted, and he thought it most pru¬ 
dent to allow him to please himself. 

Left to his own meditations, the Marquis 
paced the room with excessive terror and dared 
not venture into bed for fear of again behold¬ 
ing the dreadful objecT; wMch had caused him 
such fright. Finding that this occupation did 
not turn his thoiJghts from the fearful vision, 
he sat himself down, and seriously considered 
his situation. His meditations were, however, 
of no avail, and only tended to strengtfien 
his determination to have Isabel athny rate. 
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and to shelter himself from danger by the 
murder of her lovef. 

In the foulness of» his heart he cursed the 
spirit, and bade it defiance, called <tlie devil to 
witness his contempt bf it, and prayed that it 
was but flesh and bone to ^ave it murdered 
again. 

Such a frame of mind was ill suited for rest, 
and the Marquis would probably have felt no 
inclination to sleep if Baba had not given him 
a strong dose of opium in his cordial. He 
often had I'ecourse to this kind of medicine, 
and it failed not, as on other occasions, to hush 
for a time th£ stings of conscience, and pro¬ 
cure him a few hours’ sleep. He got into bed, 

and soon fell into a kind of turbulent slumber 

% 

which could not be'called rest, although it was 
partly a suspension of the violent feelings with 
which he had been ass?iled. ^ 

Much as Baba had been frightened by the 
spirit of the murdered Montfort, his conscience 
was at peace with him, and he attributed its 
appeai^^nce to the crimes of his master, and to 
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the natural supposition thaj; blood will have 
blood. Nev€r*having shed a drop of human 
blood in all his life, the honest jester had 
little to fear from the Spirit of a murdered 
man; still, he was not*void*of terror; on 
the contrary, could scarcely stand upon 
his legs, or dS^ed look about him. The 
moment he got into his room he went down 
upon his knees, and prayed forgiveness for 
all his sins, as if preparing for another world ; 
his own eloquence brought tears into his eyes, 
and they gradually increased, until he sobbed 
aloud, and worked himself into a fit of de¬ 
spair, from which he was a'long time re¬ 
covering. 

Baba had again cause to remember the old 
Abbot, who often sJiokeR .to him of the com¬ 
forts of religion, and almost determined to 
return to him add go into orders. But to this 
plan his love for Margaret presented an in¬ 
surmountable barvier, and he ceased to think 
of the ministry whenever his mind dwelt upon 
his mistress. Tired of thinking, and* some^ 
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what quieted by prayer, he laid his weary 
head upon his pillow, and in a few minutes 
wejit fast to sleep, forgetting his sorrows and 
the spirit of Montfort. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Isabel's healtii continued in the same pre¬ 
carious state; she whs not able to leave her 
room, and her spirits were so bad that she 
could with great difficulty bear the sound of 
voices, or even the unavoidable noises which 
were made in her apartments, the quiet of 
which was preserved as much as possible by 
the attentive Dominick and his affectionate 
daughter, whose love for her mistress rendered 
her careful of every thing that could contri¬ 
bute to her comfort, or in any degree lessen 
her sufferings. 

Isabel's sweetness of tehi|fer was never more 
captivatingly pcgirtrayed than during her ill¬ 
ness, and the kind of imprisonment to which 
she was subjected. ^Heart-breaking as the steps 
were that had hitherto been pursued she com¬ 
plained not, nor was there the least yisible^ 
symptomsof impatience to be fletectetl in her. 
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either towards her cruel parents, or for the 
sufFerinojs which sfie endured. 

Fortmain had brougfht considerable relief to 
her anxious ipind hy letter ^which he 
managed to send •her by the ever trusty Do- 
minick; and one great source of sorrow was 
partly removed by kno'wing that Albert's 
enemies had not prevailed against him and 
that he was f well. But, cheering as this was^ 
the consolation was not without alloy, for 
Fortmain declared it impossible to convey a 
letter to De la Lance for many days, or to be 
the bearer of any message from him to Isabel, 
as the number (^f spies set about his dwelling 
and the castle, rendered an attempt to commu* 
iiicate mad in the extreme. 

It would have bo§n en^langering his safety 
and her own to hai^e done any thing in con¬ 
tradiction to the advice of the trusty man, and 
she was therefore compelled to silence, and to 
a suspension of intercourse, which, although it 
had already so long existed, was worse than 
<^eath t(t her. 

These flCcumulated sorrows were calculated 
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to sour the temper of an angel; yet she com¬ 
plained not, and her sighs and her tears, her 
colourless cheeks and ©maciated hands, were 
the only ^visible indicaftions of the sorrow 
which consumed her heart! She spoke little, 
'tis true, but thdt little which she said, was 
spoken with her usual sweetness, and if her 
voice had lost its brilliancy, it had lost none 
of its softness. * 

The kind-kearted Susan continued by her 
friend’s bedside ; she too was unhappy, for she 
saw little of Robert, owing to the precautions 
which were necessary to his sister’s safety. 
Whenever they met in Isabell’s room their 
expressions of mutual affection quite delighted 
her, and although their unrestrained intercourse 
was consoling to her? it failed to awaken 

her to a sense of her own situation and con¬ 
sequently to the*pinings of grief. It was par¬ 
ticularly upon these occasions that she exerted 
herself to suppress her feelings, and so de¬ 
sirous was she to conceal them, that* she 
fancied they did not detect tlje re&l^tate of* 
her mind ;* she was nevertheless mistaken, for 
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Susan watched every change in her counte¬ 
nance, and Robert who from his earliest years 
had been her companion, saw even better than 
the amiable girl, what was passing in her 
heart. These reciprocal inquiries and anxieties 
often brought tears to their eyes, and rendered 
them as truly unhappy as if they themselves 
were parted under similar circumstances. 

Had the Countess de Barsas possessed 
more feeling, and had the least pity for her 
daughter’s sufferings, she would have spared 
her and not have communicated the news of 
her father’s accident. The first thing she did 
in the movningVfter the event was to send her 
word of it by her maid, without explaining 
any particulars or giving the smallest insight, 
into the affair, save that ‘cjhe hoped it would 
cure her of her love for that worthless man, 
the Sieur de la Lance. , Such a message was 
too revolting to be borne, and although Isabel 
was truly grieved for her father, yet she had 
spirit enough to chide the maid for the manner 
fn w^hi’ch she brought a message as unjust as 
it was insulting. The woman was *nettled at 
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the manner in which she had been received 
with what sho conceived a very honourable 
message, and bearing no partiality to her, she 
returned to her mistress and so distorted 
Isabel’s remark, or gave it*with so much im¬ 
pertinent levity, that the Countess determined 
to punish her daughter for her presumption 
and not to go near her for some days. 

Susan happened to be in the siclf room when 
the message was brought to Isabel; she started 
up with indignvition, and was going to make 
some comment in the maid’s presence, when' 
she was checked by a look from our heroine, 
who conveyed as much as she’Vished to im¬ 
press, which was, that it'would be imprudent 
to say any thing. Susan took the hint and was 
silent; but she perhlips ^Jjipugbt the more of 
it, and when Robert came to pay his morning 
visit, she told hifn of had happened. 

He could hardly believe, that his mother 
could be so mad as to send a servant to her 


daughter with so unfeeling a message, •and 
declared his belief that her only objecttv^as to' 
humble hef, and to bring he» by degrees to 
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that low and degrading state of submission 

I 

which would make her submit, to any thing 
she might propose, aijid finally to accepting 
the blood-red hand of*, the murderer .of Philip 
de Montfort. 

From Robert, Isabel obtained so much in¬ 
formation as had already transpired, and he 
told her of de Morbiere^s wish to prove Albert 
to be the person who attempted his father's 
life, mentioning at the same time his per¬ 
suasion that he himself was the author of the 
deed, and the only person chiefly concerned 
in it. He frankly owned that he thought the 
blow aimed at^Albert de la Lance, and that 
his father had been mistaken for him ; but 
assured Isabel that the life of her lover was 
safe, and beyond the feach of an assassin. 

Isabel was deeply' affected and weeped 
bitterly ; she trembled for Albert’s safety, and 
could not possibly divest herself of the fears 
which preyed upon her mind, and whfih she 
tremided to think of. Robert did all he could 
to conoole her, and so far succeeded as to im- 
press her with a hope that he would keep out 
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of the way of his enemies, and evade their mer- 
oenary pursuitsi. 

Finding that his unforUinate sister was again 
sinking bejieath the weight of her sorrows, 
Robert endeavoured to turn* oiF, her attention 
by telling her of'the change that was taking 
place in the castle. * 

All our guests,” said he, are leaving us 
and flying ofl’ in all directions. •They have 
been sadly disappointed, for they 6hme expect¬ 
ing to be entertained with feasts and pleasures, 
and have seen nothing but spleen and sorrow.” 

** I feel how much I am to blame for it,” 
replied Isabel, but the fault w not so much 
mine as of those to whom I am indebted for 
keeping my bed.” 

** You are not to Ulamg,^ love,” said Robert, 
taking her hand, and pressiflg it wfl^ both his, 
** our parents are to be thanked for it, and 
their conduct has been noticed by every guest 
in the'tiastle. I apa sorry for them, I own, but 
they have laid themselves open to censurq and 
must submit to opinions which I assure you» 
are not at*aU in their favour.”. 
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As Robert finished speaking, the Duchess 
de Brian^on entered the room, and getting be¬ 
tween him and her daughter, she placed her 
arms round them, ancj said in the affectionate 
manner for which-she was so much loved by 
her children, ''He bien mes enfans, que dites 
vous ?” 

The lovers in their momentary confusion 
looked at each other, and blushed; but the 
words w'ere delight to them, and, as if by one 
consent, they took the hands that hung about 
them and held them whilst the Duchess 
looked and seemed melting with tender¬ 
ness for the gratitude which their eyes be- 

Isdbel smiled, and invoked the blessings of 
heaven upon them, but g moment after, big 
tears rolled ^wn liwr pale cheeks, and her ut¬ 
most efforts could not repress^, the fulness of 

I 

a heart, almost bursting with misery. 

The Duchess never could bear the sight of 
tears,^ she seldom saw them from her own 
qjiildreg and could not endure to behold the 
sorrows Vf others without becoming equally 
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affected and mingling tears of sympathy with 
those of woe. She rushed from her daughter 
to Isabel and folding hej; in her arms hid her 
face on he^ bosom and cobbed aloud. The 
picture was truly distressing a^d baffles all 
description, for never were persons more de¬ 
voted to each other, *and never was there an 
object so deserving of pity as the lovely and 
hapless Isabel. 

** I am a silly old woman,’' said the Duchess, 
endeavouring to recover herself; ** surely I shall 
never cease to be a child.” 

** You do not disguise the feelings of your 
heart,” said Robert; you canvfot bear to see 
a friend in sorrow.” 

The older I get, the weaker I become,” 
said the Duchess; ‘'t I wpuld give the world 
to see my lovely Isabel happ^. Tell^ine, child, 
what can I do to«serve you ?” 

Nothing, I fear,” said Isabel. 

Nothing ?” replied the alarmed Duchess.— 
** No, nothing,” said Isabel: I am dooj^ed 
to misery and have no hope of happier times.' i 

Do ncA be melancholy,” s^icl the Duchess, 
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tenderly; ** I see things in a different light, 
and have no doubt of your being soon hap¬ 
pier.” 

Not on this side the grave,” raid Isabel, 
looking up to heaiTen. 

" Yes, yes, on this side the grave, a good 

’^v I 

and happy wife.” As she spoke these words, 
the Duchess wiped off the tears that ran down 
her cheeks.*' 

Do not flatter me with vain hopes, dear 
Duchess,” said Isabel, holding out her hand 
to her ; “ I have very little strength left, and 
that is not equal to bear me up against the 
malice of my‘enemies, the tyranny ol my pa¬ 
rents, and the pangs‘of a broken heart.” 

Cheer up, Isabel,” said the Duchess; God 
will be merciful to lyou; and reward you for^ 
your resignation.” ^ 

May God he merciful to • me,” exclaimed 
Isabel, and receive my departing soul into 
heaven. I am sinking into the grave, my kind 
friend, and I would die in peace if I could once 
cnore, 'only once, fold my poor Albert in these 
feeble arms. Pray for me. Duchess^ and you, 
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my brother and sisterf and when your poor 
Isabel is no moue, prove her your affection by 
your love for my unfortunate Albert.” 

You must not give way to such melan¬ 
choly ideas,” said the DucheSs; VI am firmly 
persuaded things will J,urn out better than you 
expect. Consider, my dear girl, you arO young, 
and may live until 1 am forgotten.” 


You will really make me as bad as you 
are, Isabel,” said Robert; ** let yourself be 


consoled, and be assured that there is much 


truth in what the Duchess says.” 

I hope SO,” replied Susan ; but I doubt.” 
My father cannot always hold out,” said 
Robert; '' there is a time ^or all things, and 
he has been long enough in his present mood: 


to turn to another.” 


I wish your parents resenkfiled ndf^^mother,” 
said Susan; you would not have much cause 
for sorrow.” 


I am aware of that,” said Isabel; but 
as they do not choose to be kind to me, wjiat 
can I do ?” , 

** What, indeed; it is a painful question lo ask. 
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and a difficult one to answer.” The Duchess 
saw that Isabel was exhausted by her ex¬ 
ertions, and refrained from adding any thing 
which might require an answer.>from her; 
she therefore ^reebrnmended her not speaking, 
until sufficiently recruited.' The Duchess 
perceived that she wished to speak, and in 
order to avoid it, she made some trifling 
apology for leaving her so soon, and took 
Robert away with her, leaving Susan to attend 
her friend, with a desire that they would not 
converse. 

Margaret seldom left her mistress’s room, 
and seemed desirous of no greater happiness 
than to attend upon'her. She sometimes ven¬ 
tured to mention the jester’s name, but never 
neglected her service for«the jpleasure of meet-"^ 
ing him, which prtjvented her having seen him 
for several days* m 

Dominick knew of her affection for Baba, and 
had no objection to the matph, forasmuch that 
he considered him as a gentleman, and a man 
»of gocod principles. As for fortune# he was 
aware fhat servants could not save am ch, and 
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deemed it sufficient if by the labour of their 
hands they could manage to live in good ser¬ 
vice, and render themsel^ses valuable to their 
masters. « 

On the score of consent, therefore, Margaret 
had no anxiety, and was grieved by no other 
circumstance relating* to her lover, than the 
idea that the Marquis would probably leave 
the castle upon a bad understanding, and 
that Baba would accompany him. Such an 
event would at once destroy her dearest hopes. 
Her mind was made up, however, and she de¬ 
termined rather to forego the happiness of 
being his wife, than the service i^of a mistress 
who had by her kindness endeared herself 
almost to adoration. 

It generally hqppeqs w^hen a female,is re¬ 
ceived as the bosom friend oi^another, that the 
confidential maic^becomes jealous of her, and 
tries by a thousand little arts to undervalue 
her merits to her mistress, and to detect such 
inconsistencies as may tend to lessen her c^i* 
nion of her; thinking to rise in favour the 
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other falls. These petty manoeuvres may, pro¬ 
bably, in some instances arisa from real affec¬ 
tion, and from the ;^alousy which every true 
friend feels when fearful of losing the esteem 
of those thej^tovfe; and in such cases it may be 
pardonable: but Margaret ^Vas free from these 
feelings, and saw the increasing attachment of 
Susan and Isabel with unaffected joy, delighted 
that she should have selected the lovely girl 
for the friend of her heart, and feeling no con¬ 
cern save ^corresponding anxiety to render 
herself dear to Susan as she was to her mis¬ 
tress. ,v 

It must be% owned that few girls in her si¬ 
tuation of life resembled Margaret; but Isabel 
had taken extraordinary padns with her edu¬ 
cation, and althoug];i in «.ouj^^ore enlightened 
days she would Kave appeared to possess but 
middling accomplishments, fpr the remote age 
of which we are speaking she was particularly 
well informed. Isabel enjoyed teaching her 
young prbtegee as she would her own sister, 
^ and hud l^y degrees engrafted into her youth- 
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ful mind not only the ordinary course of fe¬ 
male education^.bSt also the ornamental parts 
of it. , 

Baba prided himself upon Margaret’s learn¬ 
ing ; and, possessing as he did superior infor¬ 
mation, with greai natural ability, he promised 
himself, not without reason, to find in her sen¬ 
timents worthy of a wife, and accomplishments 
calculated to make her an agretfable com¬ 
panion. 

This description of Margaret i^ust not con- 
vey to the reader’s mind an idea that she was 
too well educated for the wife of a man walk¬ 
ing in the humbler paths of life/for it was not 
the case, but she was what every girl in her 
situation should be, not above it, although a 
great ornament it, imd pot too fine adady to 
be ready at all times to fiilfi! the duties of her 

servitude with readiness and satisfaction; al- 

• . 

though if transferred to a drawing-room, she 
would not have remained unnoticed either for 
the comeliness of her person, the sentin^ents 
of her heart, or the cultivation of h^mmd. « 

It mustmlso be recollected ^at her situation 
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was not that of a menial servant, for it was 

« 

more that of a companion than even of a lady's 
maid ; yet so unassuming was she, and so ac¬ 
customed to make herself generally! useful, that 
she was evenkwilllng to do any thing required 
of her, and would often assist: in services below 
her bounden ones, when she thought to contri¬ 
bute to the comfort of her mistress, or ease the 
labours of*a fallow creature. 

That these praiseworthy feelings should 
have found.way into Margaret's youthful 
heart, they; must of necessity have existed in 
the amiable being who instilled them, and to 
whom she was indebted for every thing. Do¬ 
minick looked upon his daughter with inde¬ 
scribable delight, and considered her judgment 
so good, that in the,course of his little affairs, 
and in cases of difficulty, she was his advocate, 
and what she decided was done, without fear 
of failure, and without opposition. 

Margaret was aware of tl^e education Baba 
had received from the old Abbot, and it was 
^ by th^ display of it that he first made an im¬ 
pression upon 'her heart. His taleilts ensured 
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him the means of providing creditably for a 
family, and she^ was desirous that he should 
employ them in a more^ honourable manner 
than by fulfilling the situation of jester to the 
Marquis de Morbiere, whose service was no 
recommendation to any man, and whose re¬ 
putation rather reflected a questionable light 
upon those who were at all connected with him. 

It is odd that until the affair df the tourna- 
ment no one should have made it his business 
to pry into the Marquis's characterj and find out 
what had since been reported of^l^im. His evil 
genius seemed to have lingered behind a cloud 
which required some extraordinary event to dis¬ 
pel it; but when it appeared in all its natural de¬ 
formity, and showed him in his own detestable 
shape, divested his long boasted courage, 
and of the honourable feelings to which he had 
not the remotest claim, every one shunned him, 
and the castle of Barsas was losing its disap¬ 
pointed inmates, because they would not as¬ 
sociate with a man from whom they had wit¬ 
nessed an act of unpardonable baseness, and at 
whose dooj a deadly crime was laid. 
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Margaret felt the force of all this, and 
trusted too much to the honpur of the jester, 
to suppose him capable of conniving in the 
smallest degree, or of assisting |n the most 
distant mai\per his worthless master in the 
perpetration^of his offences. She therefore 
waited with patience the time when he could 
leave his i^je|vice, and seek some new course of 
life, better ^lcula|^ to ensure his respecta- 
bility, and their mutual happiness. 

In former days, servants of every description 
generally Bl;ed and died in the same service. 

f ^ 

They rose to the different offices in regular 

I'y ' 

succession, \intil there were no, more vacan¬ 
cies, and then death put a period to promotion. 
The difficulty of getting into another situation 
was consequently grea^, and Margaret ofteB 
thought of it; but she depended upon the af¬ 
fection of her young mistress, and hoped to 
interest her so warmly on Bahaas behalf, that 
she would exert herself to overcome the diffi- 
culty, and obtain for him, through the medium 
of her friends, a less discreditable service, and^ 
perhaps, as lucrative a one. About emolu- 
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ment she had few cares, foji’ in the country, 
when provided with food and lodging, little 
would defray the expenses of the other neces¬ 
saries of life, Was Albert de la Lance but a 
rich man,’' said she to herself, “ Tiow happy we 
should be to serve hjm and my*kind mistress 
to the last day of our lives ; and, as it is, if 
they were but married, %hy sl^^d we not be 
taken into their service? Such thoughts con¬ 
soled the poor girl, and she indulged a hope 
of seeing them realized: littlejlpl^ls! did she 
think of the misery to come, anj^^at she waB 
on the eve "of being, with so gOod a mistress, 
torn from her friends, by the lawless hands of 
a bloody banditti, and dragged to a distant 
castle, where guilt was the only deity adored, 
and which had long l5een*de^voted to the profa¬ 
nation of every civil and religious right. 


TOL. II. 


B 
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CHAPTER V. 

» 

At the castle of Moutfort,* every thing conti¬ 
nued at peace ; the inmates were happy and 
contented, and co|nfort reigned througliout 
every department of the noble edifice, at the 
head of which Maurice Adellien displayed the 
soundness of his morals, and the unostentati¬ 
ous integrity of his character. This little aris¬ 
tocracy flouyshed with continued prosperi- 
ty : no party factions divided opinions, or 
created any hostile feeling; no petty in¬ 
trigues bred hatred and malice ; and no unjust 
preference sowec^ tlie seed of jealousy, from 
which so many evils originate, and which is 

f' 

the bane of social happiness in every stage ol‘ 
life. 

The prudence of this worthy man had, in 
his younger days, endeared him to the Count 
and C\)untess de Montfort, who looked upon 
him as a friend, nay eveu as a brother, and 
trusted him with the management of their 
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whole property, which, beii>g extremely large, 
needed a clcaV head to conduct, and great ho¬ 
nesty not to involve. 

It hadijeen his studv*so to regulate the af- 
hiirs of his patrons, that he could at a nnw 
ment’s notice give tyi account ^of his stevvard- 
ahlp ; for his books were clear, the expenditure ' 
never exceeded the receipts, and the estates 
were free from debt. For tliis reason the do¬ 
mains of Montfort flourished in uninterrupted 
affluence, and the vassals who ip^nted estates 
upon them were in easy circumstances, and 
free from the burtlieiisomc demands which tlu'. 
nefidigence of other vstewards obliged them to 
make on behalf of tlieir lords, or to supply the 
deficiencies which their own profligacy created 
in their coffers. 

Maurice ever made it a ruh^ to present his 
accounts for Ins maaiter’s inspection; and al¬ 
though the custom was unsolicited, it was ne 
vertheless gratifying to both parties, as it 

showed the continuance of prosperity on one 

* '• . * 

side, and gave the steward tan opportunity 
to prove liis honestv on the dther. 
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Contented with his situation, and havinfj 
neither wife nor child for whom there could be 
an inducement to lay up a store, Adellieii 
made no effort to enrich himself, and when 
the Count inquired into his circumstances, pre¬ 
vious to his departure,- for holy land, he 

found that after many years’ servitude he had 
\ 

only amassed the little which remained un¬ 
spent of his annual salary, and the occasional 
donations with which his oenerous master tes¬ 
tified his approbation of his conduct. 

At the death of the Countess, Maurice w^as 
left the whoje manai^'ement of the interior, 
as u^ll as the exterior economy of the castle, 
and her various benevolent lej»;acies were paid 
by him with a punctuality that commanded th% 
admiration of eve^;y bne, and the gratitude of 

those to whom the sums were remitted, in 

* 

the distribution of which he observed the great¬ 
est delicacy. His conduct so endeared him to 

the Count, that he left him, as has already 

* ^ 

^ been ^gaid,^ the sole guardianship of his infant 

son; pointing'out but a few particulars re¬ 
specting some favorite ‘j:>ranches of educa- 
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tion, and leaving every thing else to his judg¬ 
ment. , 

Adellien loved the chijd as his own, and dis¬ 
played in Ijis care of hiiritthe fond solicitude of 
an affectionate parent; he 'wisl^^d no greater 
happiness than t0 serve him as he had done his 
father, cont^t to die* the humble steward, if he 
could in that capacity promote his wealth and 
felicity. But events wer:(l differen^Ay ordained, 
and the faithfulness of his passed days was re¬ 
warded by the princely fortune wdiich he now 
commanded, and only enjoyed when used to 
the advanta^^ of his fellow creatures. 

No domaism iii France presented so much con¬ 
tent and affluence as the domain of Montfort. 

It was by far the most extensive in the pro¬ 
vince, and yet there* wa‘i not one dissatisfied 
individual upon it. ^ 

The goodn€Ss*of his^management, which had 
originally put affairs upon this footing, enabled 
him to prevent the,ir falling into disregard, and 
the care which he constantly took of every 
thing relative to them, kept up the ordei*whicl/ 
prevailed "throughout every d<jpartment of the 
domain, and maintained, without inttviiiption. 
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the excellent state which it boasted over all 
the neighbouring counties. 

Since the murder .of Philip de Montfort, 
Maurice Aclellien became, by virtue of the 
young CountV wiTi, tl\e sole proprietor and 
lord of the vast possessions which now paid 
Jiini homage, and his daily occupation was to 
direct such improvements as his flourishing fi¬ 
nances allov.ed, not only about the castle, but 
also in the grounds. 

Every spot that had been the favorite object 
of the late Count and Countess's particular 
care, was cultivated and adorned in the most 
enchanting manner; for Maurice delighted in 
these testimonies of gratitude, and in keeping 
lip among all classes of his dependants, the 
remembrance of thei*' la^e masters, and the ^ 
respect whiclihe hi/nsclf felt for their memories. 

The spirit of the ill-fated Phdip de Montfort 
still haunted the castle precincts, and the 
people who at first hurried with terror from 
the p’ace, now waited to see it, and being per¬ 
suaded of its inoffensiveuess, they paid it a kind 
of worship, which proved the sincerity of their 
allegiance. Every evening some of the vassals 
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of either sex brought some trifling presents as 
offerings to tlip spirit, and although they re¬ 
mained for a day or two without being taken 
away by th^ir owners, they were never touched 
by any one, and tlie speotre gjided among 
them, without discomposing the order in which 
they were left. * 

All the prosperity which was enjoyed under 
the mild government of Maurice A^ellien, was 
attributed to the influence of the spirit of the 
young Count; and to the same cause the whole 
of the vassals believed they owed the comforts 
they boasted. 

Reverence s|;icceeded fear, andUgratitude paid 
its willing tribute for protection and happiness. 
The spectre was the only visible remains of the 
regretted family of jyion^fort, and as they saw 
it haunted the place for n(> ill purpose,—that 
their fruits ripQ,ned, that their wines did not 
turn sour, and that thfeir cows were not dried 
by its influence,—^they began to renew their in¬ 
tercourse and their visitings, although^ they 
did not yet venture to resume the pastijnes ii^ 
which they had so long delighted. 
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Almost every family had by this time co¬ 
pied Pascal’s account of the cavern, and it was 
said that the spirit was sometimes seen riding 
into the dread place upon amilk-whij,e charger; 
that the nobl^ animal was a spirit, likewise, 
that its nostrils flashed fire, and that its eyes 
shone like stars. 

Early on the morning after the Count de 
Barsas received his wound, the wood-cutter 
came to the castle of Montfort, and begged 
permission to speak u word to Maurice Adel- 
lien. He was readily admitted, being known 
to every one on account of his oddity and in¬ 
satiable thirst cf conversation. 

What news, my friend ? said Maurice, as 
the wood-cutter entered his cabinet. 

s 

Bless you. Sir,” said tlje man, imceremoni- 
ously betaking himself to a seat; there has 
been more news within the last tfortnight, than 
we have had since the* death of your old 
Count.” 

“ Indeed!” said Adellien, wiping a tear 
f£om his eyie, which never failed to be pro¬ 
duced by the mention of the beloved name. 
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** Has any thing extraordinary happened of 
late'” . ' 

** Happened! exclaiiped the astonished man, 
** what, have you not marked the times ? ” 

‘‘ I am a bad hand thaet way,” said Mau¬ 
rice. 

** I am not,” said fhe wood-outtcr; “ I told an 
ugly looking fellow yesterday that the birds 
of prey were about. Goodness aie, how the 
wolves did howl; I quite shivered and shook- 
again, and my leathern jacket stuck to my 
back like so much drifted snow. Bless us, 
Sir, there w^as that same night (last night, you 
know. Sir) such a horrible d»Jfed done, that 
when I heard of it I wai^ as much affected as 
when I first heard of the Castle spectre ; peace 
to its soul! ” 

•' And what was it ? ” aslwed Maurice. 

** Please to hetir me out. Sir,” interrupted 

t 

the W'ood-cutter : I was working for my bread, 
as all poor folk dti, you know% Sir, when a tall, 
surly looking, black-eyed man approached me, 
wrapped up in a wide cloak (w^hich, in inv^ 
opinion, covered implements,of assassination. 
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I lc)eg pardon for the suspicion), and spoke as 
if he had a right to Command. , He asked me 
about the spectre (peace be to it!) and would 
have me tell him all I ^know about it; but. Sir, 
he seemed to »know the story better than my¬ 
self ; and, when I bade him walk on, he did 
abuse me, and call me such names, that I quite 
trembled every limb of me, for fear of my 
life, for he looked as if he would have killed 
me, and felt for something under his cloak, 
which I could not help thinking was a dagger. 
Lord, Sir, we never knew the like before in 
these parts, and if such things come to pass, 
a' plague may well take us, and we may as 
well give our babes fo*: food to the wolves/^ 
Well, my friend,” said Adellien, wishing 
to hear what the man had to say. i 

Well, Sir,” continued the wood-cutter; I 
made bold to tell the fellow he was about for 
no good, and when he turned from me, I 
looked up, and behold, the clouds looked angry, 
and doubled, as if intent upon returning from 
whence they came : the birds of prey were 
furious upon the wing, and the wolveii# prowled 
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about, snuffing at the wind, as if they smelt 
blood. When^ I went home, I told my old 
woman of what I had seen, and she agreed 
that such signs were nev§r noticed unless some 
evil was at hand. And sure enougji, Sir, for this 
very morning wekwere told that the Count de 
Barsas was wounded last night by some un¬ 
known murderer. Mark the times. Sir; mis¬ 
chief comes upon mischief, blood, flows after 
blood, and death comes so fast after death, 
that when we go to bed it is a chance whether 
we shall not be murdered before day-break.^^ 

‘‘ Surely it must have been some accident,^’ 
said Maurice ; no one could over have made 
an attempt upon the li^e of the Count de 
Barsas.’' 

It was no accid<pit,”^said the wood-cujtter; 
but some say it was a mistake.” 

How so ? ” jsaid Maurice. 

‘‘ Why, Sir,” replied the other, 'tis said 
the jagged bolt which was shot into the Count's 
thigh, was intended for Albert de la l^nce; 
and that it was meant to break ofl* Ml commU'u 
nication with the young lady.”* 
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** Indeed V* said Adellien; “ and who do they 
accuse of the attempt ? ” 

“ There is, as I can find, but one opinion 
about that,” answered^the man ; and the Mar¬ 
quis de Morbi^re it; said to be the assassin.” 

" Impossible, my good fellow,” said Mau¬ 
rice ; “ it can never be: his rank and fortune 
render it impossible.” 

Not so uimpossible as you think. Sir,” re¬ 
sumed the wood-cutter; there are other things 
said of him not a jot more to his credit. 
They say he keeps some men in pay who mur¬ 
der any for him, if he gives them their price. 
It is even saidy the Marquis de Morbiere got 
young Count Philip murdered. 

I have heard that story before,” said Man* 
rice ; “ but who can proven it ? Could a proof % 
be brought home to him, I would undertake to 
elucidate the matter.” « 

There js %roof enough,” exclaimed the 
wood-cutter; his own jester told me just 
now, ^thai when he was in his master’s 
iK>om last uight, the spirit of the poor young 
Count appeared^ in the chamber^ and that it 
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was the second time it had haunted him since 
his stay at the castle.” 

The jester might have been joking with 
you,” said Maurice ; “ but if the story was 
true, it would go a great way* towards throwing 
suspicion upon the Marquis, for I have not 
heard of any other such visit from my poor 
master’s spirit.” 

Nor I, Sir,” said the wood-cutter: '‘it is 
harmless as a child; but when so provoked, 
we cannot wonder at any thing. Baba told 
me the story, and assured me upon his life that 
it was true, and moreover said, that he and his 
master lay upon the door, mo^e dead than 
alive, and that when he jcame to his senses 
again (which he did before the Marquis), the 
angry ghost had disappeared.” 

“ This is a terrible story,” said Maurice, 
“ and I would like to hear any further account 
you may be able to collect. Whifl has become 
of Albert de la Lance? is he not a tenant of 
the Count’s ? ” ^ 

Yes,” replied the wood-cutter^ ^nd a*' 
most worthy tenant too ; but poor dear gentle* 
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man, he is like other folk, not overburdened 
with property, ani for that they {lon’t care what 
becomes of him. I dare say if he was to be 
killed, no one would ask a question about him. 
The poor people »ay you and he are the best 
creatures in the country, and (God be with yoa 
both!) I think so too ; foV there is not a kind 
thing but what he does, whenever he has an 
opportunity^! Lord bless me. Sir, they are al¬ 
ways such people that suffer most.’' 

“ It often happens so, my honest fellow,” 
interrupted Maurice, ** and I am glad to hear 
your account of him. He has indeed been 
ill-used, if tbey have treated him as it is 
said.’’ 

^ ** Every thing I have uttered is true, I war¬ 
rant you, Sir,” said^ the, wood-cutter, “ and-* 
mark my words this Albert will be hard 
driven and persecuted, but heill get the better 
of his enemies, and will be the sending* of 
them straight to the devil; for. Lord bless my 
soul, 4 'they seem bent upon murder, and will 
•kill him if tthey can. Poor gentleman, he has 
no chance hereaftouts ; 1 wish he would think 
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better of liis love, and go back to his own 
country.” , ^ 

Where does he come from?” said Maurice. 

• 

I have been asked tl\e question five score 
times. Sir,” replied the wood-cutter, but I 
know nothing of the matter, for (as other 
people say, Sir), nobcfdy knows where he comes 
from, and it does not make much odds ; he’s 
a rare honest man ; that I can say for him.” 

I am glad to hear it,” said Adellien, wish^ 
ing to bring the conversation to a conclusion. 
“ And 1 hope they may soon cease to perser 
cute him,” 

We shall have a change, S!^,” exclaimed 
the rustic prophet. I» have watched the 
times, they speak no good,, no—not they. 
Evil, Sir, is at hand,,and^the signs are visible 
to any body who chooses t(/mark them.” 

I am sorry .you think so,” said Maurice 
Adellien; we have liad misforlUnes enough 
without adding to the number of them. I hope 
you may find yourself wrong, my good friend, 
and that events may turn out better than you* 
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think. What further particulars did you hear 

V 

about the spectre ?” 

“ None but the description of it given me by 
the Marquis de Morbiere’s jester,’^ replied the 
wood-cutter.., ® 

“ And what did he say of it?” asked Maurice. 

“ Lord^ Sir,” said the 'man, I am almost 
afraid to tell you, for when he described to 
me, I thought I must have fainted; I never 
was so terrified. Bless me, Sir ; what times wo 
live in! Well, Sir, when Mr. Baba was going- 
out of his master’s room, the spectre stood be¬ 
fore him; it was covered with bright armour, 
which looked> like fine polished steel, but it 
was so dazzling that mortal man could no more 
look upon it, than upon the noon sun. Its 
eyes wei^ of pure fire, apd flashed like light-'** 
iiing, so that it lighted everything in the room, 
and made the candles look dim and ashamed 
of their glimmer. Mr. !6aba tells me. Sir, that 
its eyes looked as if a mighty furnace was 
burnirg within his beaver. The feathers upon 
vis helmet were as white as snow, and seemed 
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alive, for they shook and turned so angrily, that 
the jester says tjiey moved liite serpents in a 
passion. In the spectre’s^ hand was grasped a 
battle-axe, which shone like its armour, and 
so dreadful was its appearance altogether, that 
poor Mr. Baba foil quite dead-like upon the 
floor, and did not recbver for God only knows 
how long.” 

‘‘ By your account, he must have* been very 
much frightened,” said Maurice; “ and I do 
not wonder at it. We often see the restless 
spirit of my dear master about here, but it 
seems quite at peace with us, and we rather 
like to see it than not. At first, As you know, 
people were so frightened that they would not 
come near the castle at night, but npw their 
fears have subsided, ^ and^ they coined freely, 
although even now they somrtimes beg to sleep 
in the castle, rather than go out late at night, 
as the place the spirit Aiostly haunts lies close 
to the road side.” 

Where does it go to ?” said the aflrig^ted 
wood-cutter. 

''No ono knows,” replied Maurice ; '*lt has 
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often been seen to retire into the cavern of 

\. 

death, where no living' creature will dare ven¬ 
ture. Many have tried, but none have suc¬ 
ceeded.” « , 

Have yeu rejfd the book of that holy man 
(peace be to him!) the revel end priest of this 
castle, Erasmus Jacob Pfelycarp Pascal?” said 
the wood-cutter, crossing himself several times 
from his forehead to his chin. 

** I have,” said Maurice; and think it a 
very extraordinary document.” 

** Bless my soul, Sir,” exclaimed the man, I 
see nothing extraordinary in it; I think it is the 
most natural thing in the world, and, depend 
on’t, that the saintW man who wrote it knew 

•r 

what wo^l^d happen at this time.” 

“ WeB,*well, my ,honest fellow,” said Mail^ 
rice, who wished to" rid himself of his talkative 
visitor, I dare say you arei right, and shall 
be glad to see you another time, when you 
have more news to communicate.” 

*'4 beg pardon. Sir, for being so trouble- 
* some,” said the wood-cutter; mark the times. 
Sir, and tell me when we meet again whether 
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seeing birds of prey, hearing the hungry wolves, 
seeing ugly-face^ marauders, ghosts, impri¬ 
sonments, murders, violence, and oppressions, 
are not signs of evil to coijie. Mark me. Sir, 
before we pait; I am but a poor wood-cutter 
at the best, never* mind that, my words are 
true, I warrant you, knd will come to pass. 
Good day, Sir, I will get what news I can for 
you.” 

So saying the wood-cutter departed, leaving 
Maurice Adcllien not a little pleased at being 
alone again, for the poor fellow's prophecies 
had little effect upon him, and he thought the 
evils of past times were enough, •without an¬ 
ticipating a recurrence of,the bloody scenes 
which had marked tliem, and which he sin¬ 
cerely hoped would neyer be repeatem ^ 

By dint of prophecying, the wood-cutter had 
become a man ^f considerable importance 
among the lower classed of Vassals on the twa 
domains. He was looked upon as being some 
what inspired, for it had happened thabtv^yj or 
three, out of his inexhaustible stock of^pro- 
phecies, had actually come to^ pass, and they 
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were sufficient to seal his reputation, and to 
constitute him a man of reference in all public 
and domestic affairs^ which, by their nature, 
could not be immediately settled. In such 
cases they jpalled upon the prophet, and what* 
ever opinion he gave was abided by, and the 
parties waited patiently the eventful time when 
the truth of it would be seen. He gave his 
advice gi s^tis, and would on no occasion receive 
the least acknowledgments; his leisure hours 
were, therefore, considerably engaged by nume* 
rous applicants; and in process of time it be¬ 
came the fashion for young girls to get him to 
tell them thitir destinies as housewives, before 
they chose to be ufiarried to their lovers. In 
the sani§ way the jealous youths inquired 
whethe^^he cherished objects would be faitl^ 
ful to them, and'*' readily gave ear to the fo¬ 
rester, who seldom disturbed the peace of their 
bosoms by doubts, as he gave himself little 
trouble upon any but subjects of general 
interest. 

The stern solemnity of his physiognomy pro¬ 
bably founded his reputation; and has curiosity 
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got him sufficient information set up a stock 
of news, which refreshed by daily supplies 
from sundry gossips, whd never came to his 


cottage without a story. Gifted with an inven¬ 
tive genius, a great deal of vanity, and a tole¬ 
rable share of assurance, talcs never lost for 


want of embellisliinent, and the wood-cutter 


made it a rule never to repeat what he was 
told, without adding so much of his own as 
\\ ould make the story palatable to his friends. 
From the castle of Montfort, he paid, on his 


w ay home, a number of visits to his neighbours, 
and told them every tiling coijcerniiig the 
ghost, the Marcpiis de Morbiere, Albert de la 
Lance, the 0(!^lint de Barsas, Isabel, and the 
jester. His story was soon repeate*^^S,nd in 
the course of the day it*was*^tqown considerably 
beyond the boundaries of the domains imme¬ 
diately connecteef with it. 

In consequence of this one man’s industry 
the Marquis de Mdrbiere became every where 
suspected, and the misfortunes of Albert de la 
Lance decided a thousand young champions 
in his favour, who- we|*e already warmly inte- 
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rested by his exploits at the tournament. Isa¬ 
bel, who had always been a favourite, was now 
the object of populrfr enthusiasm, and the idea 
of an alliance with' the Marquis de Morbiere 
was considered as madness in her parents, and 
was contemplated witl^^ horror, since the at¬ 
tempt which had been made to murder her 
lover. The wood-cutter had teiken good care 
that no mistake should arise about the inten¬ 


tion, and had without ceremony represented it 
as an accident happened to the Count de 
Barsas, in an attempt of the Marquis de Mor¬ 
biere to murder the hero of the tilt. The like- 
lilmod of the story got it immediate credence, 
and it was buzzed Txbout, not in every part 
of tho/domains, but also within the castle of 
Barsas, where it en’gros^ed the minds of every 


one. 

By means of the ,Marquis de Morbiere's 
numerous domestics, who were staying within 


at the castle, the report doncerning him was 
not many hours finding its way to him. Al- 
though he seemed to treat what was said with 
contempt, the Various changes which his coun- 
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lenance underwenit, the quivering of his lips, 
the rolling of his eyes, and the flush of his 
cheeks, told as plainly#as words could tell 
that he was guilty. The* impression was re¬ 
ceived by the servants, who thought to render 
him a service by giving him an opportunity to 
vindicate himself, but when they perceived 
that his looks betrayed him, they murmured 
within themselves, and would ha^e exposed 
him to the just hatred of the world, had they 
not been restrained by the remembrance of 
their dependant situation, of his power over 
them, and of the risks they would run by their 
indiscretion. Fearful of each other, they ut¬ 
tered not a and thiiS timid but prudent 

policy checked in some degree the |^(^rent of 
accusing opinions which were directed against 
him. 

Baba, whose suspicions amounted to absolute 

•% 

conviction of his master’s guilt, was more cir¬ 
cumspect than all.* Beside what he had in the 
heat of the first moment said to the woo^-cut- 
ter, he kept his thoughts to himself, and at¬ 
tended his* master’s dressing, as usual, without 
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mentioning mose concerning the spectre than 
went to describe his fears, and his hatred for a 
haunted castle. He*^so artfully played off his 
deceptions, that the Marquis dismissed the 
idea of being suspected by him, and determined 
to bind him more firmlj^ than ever to his ser¬ 
vice and intertists, knowinsf liow much the 
jester had him in his power. In earnest of these 
intentions*^^he gave him a well-filled purse, told 
him how sorry he was for the fright he had ex¬ 
perienced, and assured him that he would ask 
the Duchess to change his room.—Baba saw 
through the manoeuvre, but, like a prudent man, 
pocketted the money, and made him a low 
theatrical bow, exclaiming with forced hilarity. 

Thanks, great Sir, alFs fish that comes to my 
net! 

That the present should carry no respon¬ 
sibility with it, the jester hastened to finish his 
task, and left the room without allowing the 
Marquis time to bind him to secrecy, or to 

require any service which he might be reluctant 
•“ # 
to perform. 
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CHAPTER \ 1. 

» 

At the time agreed upon, Carl, with a band 
of hired rufRans, who had long been his 
companions in iniquity, took up their position 
in the dark place where the Marquis de Mor- 
biere had promised to meet them. 

Fortmain was also secured for the expedition^ 
but Carl did not think it safe to employ him 
witliin the castle, and directed him to be in 
readiness wit^|ialf a dozen others, under Isa*- 
bel’s window. They accordingly betoqjfc them¬ 
selves of one of the Count /3 barges, and waited 
as directed, without knowing more than that 
they were to receiv^e into it whatever would be 
let down to them. 

. what the burden wou^* be 
which they were stationed to receive, but^ re¬ 
sistance was vain, and would only tend to de 
prive Isabel of the assistance which it might 

VOL. II. F 


Fortmain guessed 
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afterwards be his power to afford her. Carl 
had told him at an early hour, in the day that 
he particularly wishad to see him in the even¬ 
ing, and having concealed until their second 
meeting the caus*e of it, he was not able to put 
Albert de la Lance on the aiert, or to attempt 
a rescue. 

No one, with the exception of Fortmaiii, had 
an idea thut they were hired to carry off Isabel; 
nor could he himself suppose that two persons 
were to share the same fate, Carl took his em¬ 
ployer at his word, and having been promised 
Margaret as a rew^ard for the seizure of her mis¬ 
tress,^’ he foniied the bold plan of making a 
double capture, and had provided himself with 
the necessary means to secure them. 

The Marquis de JVIoiJ)ierc was punctual toi^ 
his time, and came’ down, as he had done the 
night before, wrapped up in a large cloak, and 
covered with a broad *hat. He was unarmed, 
with the exception of a djigger which he ge¬ 
nerally carried about him, and had no intention 
to att in* the tragedy which was going to be 
performed. 
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When he approached, Carl whispered, All’s 
ready, master.” • 

** Is it, Carl,” said Morbtere; Have you got 
every thing you want?” * 

** Every thing,” answered Carl; and this 
band of sturdy fellow^ to boot; we’ll manage 
it, I warrant you.” 

'' Do you think so?” said the Marquis. 

Think so!” exclaimed Carl, in'a louder 
tone; " curse me if I don’t think w^e could let 
the whole castle out of the wdndow, with these 
fine fellows. Look at ’em. Master ; why you’re 
not faint-hearted, are you ? ” 

'' No, not I, Carl,” said the Marquis ; the 
devil a bolder heart than I’ve got do you need. 
Tell me your plans.” 

Come away a little* and I will,” said Carl, 
drawing the Marquis a few paces from the 
group ; we are ^oing into the castle, and in¬ 
tend letting your girl and mine down from the 
window, into a boat which is in waiting.^ When 
we get them into it, the boat is to push on to 

s » 

the other side of the crater, where I have ^ot 

r 2 
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a lot of good holfies in waiting, which will carry 
ns all to your castle before day-break/' 

" And pray tell mev, Carl/’ said the Marquis, 
in a stern tone of Voice ; '' who authorized 
you to hire these men to carry off the maid; 
could you not have patience until another 
time ? ” 

Your humble servant/^ said Carl, in the 
same strain as his employer; you’re to have 
your way, and we are to have patience! a 
likely story, indeed. Now I’ll tell you what, 
sir; if you don’t like the bargain, you may be 
off of it, and please yourself with some one 
else. For my part, I mean to have my girl, and 
you may help yourself to yours, if you please ; 
but this much I’ll tell you again, that I won’t 
help you.” ' ^ 

m 

I did not mean to affront you, Carl/’ said 
the Marquis in a gentler tone; never mind, 
you shall have your girl, if you like; you have 
my consent.” • 

Damn your consent,” vociferated the angry 
ru^an; do you think I care for it? I don’t 
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want it, that’s more; so you may just take 
yourself in agairt, and not come bothering here/' 
Come, come, my honest fellow,” said the 
Marquis, attempting to Soothe him; let us 
make it up; you know I meant* nothing by 
what I said ; it w as t^ll a joke.” 

You take me for a fool, do you ?” said 
Carl; I’m no fool, master, nor am I an ho¬ 
nest man, any more than yourself." We both 
deserve to be hanged, and if one is a greater 
rascal than the other, it is you/' 

Thank you, Carl,” said the Marquis, 
forcing a laugh; you are in one of your 
funny humours, my boy ; I would^give a barrel 
of wine to see you so at any time,” 

Would you ? ” said Carl, relaxing a little. 

I would upon my honour,” said the Mar- 
quis. 

'' Your honoup?” repeated Carl; your ho¬ 
nour?—Pray when did^you hear from it last?” 

“Never mind,”, said the Marquis; “ you 
shall have the girl and the wine if y^a do 
your duty well.” 

m 

“ I've half a mind not to sti|;,” said Carl. 
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‘‘ Come, thatfcs a good fellow/’ said the Mar¬ 
quis, as he put out his hand* to Carl; you 
must finish this business for me.” 

Well then, I will,” said Carl, surlily; “ but 
what do you mean to do ? ” 

** I mean to go in again,” said the Marquis ; 
** and leave you to the maiiagement of the bu¬ 
siness ; I will set out from here to-morrow 
morning, and be at my castle in the evening.” 

“ Very well,” said Carl; "but you must give 
me some money; I have none to go on with.” 

The Marquis gave him his purse. " That 
will do,” said Carl; " now you may go in.” 

Very well,” said Morbiere; ** mind you 
are successful. Yv!>u know where to put the 
girl when you get her home ? ” 

" I know what to dotwith her,” said Carlf 
" you may leave it all to me, or do it all your¬ 
self.” 

" I leave it all to you,” said the Marquis. 
“ Be quiet, and take care of yourselves. Is 
Fortmain in your troop ? ” 

" He's with the others under the castle wallj” 
said Carl. 
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That’s well,” said the Mayrquis. He then 
gave a few direotions concerning what he wish¬ 
ed done during his absence, and took leave of 
Carl to return to his apartment. 

When Carl conceived his iliaster had 
reached his rooiti, left his associates to 
take a survey of the interior of the castle, 
that he should not be surprised, and detected. 

He soon returned, and began instructing 
them of the nature of the expedition upon 
which they were going, promising them hand¬ 
some rewards in case of success, and the pu¬ 
nishment of death to the first who should oc¬ 
casion a failure. Having all agreed to the 
terms, they sallied forth, a* detestable a band 
of desperate ruffians as ever was seen, and com¬ 
pletely armed and prepared for every crime. 

Carl led the way, and wd/ followed by the 
rest. When arrived at the outer door of Isa- 
bel’a apartment, a difficulty arose w^hich Jhey 
had not thought o£; it was, how to gain ad¬ 
mittance. He considered a moment, an^ de¬ 
termined upon his expedient. 

He knocked at the door ; ,a few seconds 
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elapsed without^ receiving any answer. He 
knocked again, and soon after Dominick asked, 
who was there. 

’Tis I,” said Carl, trying to imitate the 
jester’s voice. 

Who ? ” said Dominick. 

X 

It is I, Baba; ” answej^d Carl. 

** I’m undressed,’!said Dominick; tell me 
what you want.” 

4 " I want to tell you something about the 
Count,” said the artful wretch. He is very 

Dominick opened the door, and immediately 

savage bUnd rushed upon him, and stuffed 
a handkerchief into his mouth, to prevent 
his giving the alarm. They then tied his 
hands behind his back, tjed his legs together,i 
and fastened him down to his bed, leaving 
one man with him, who had o'^ders to kill him 
if he stirred. ^ 

They next entered Isabel’s bed-room, and 
here Che scene was truly horrible. Awakened 
^ by the nois,e in Dominick’s room, she sat up in 
her bed to listen; and Margaret fancying that 
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something had happened, junjped out of bed, 
and went to her mistress’s assistance. She was 

41 

standing by her in her n^ght dress, when Carl 
and the others entered th^ room. 

Isabel’s nerves were unable to bear the 
dreadful sight, she sunk back in a swoon, and 
her poor maid clu^'\o her that she should not 
be torn from her. 

Don’t be frightened, my j^retty maid,” said 
Carl; attempting to pull her from her grasp.^ 

^'Wretch,” cried she in agony; ‘‘what^O 
you want here ? ” 

Never mind what we want, and hold 
tongue,” said Carl: '' we will iffell you ^^0 
about it to-morrow. Brii^ the cords here.” 

" Father, Father, help us,” she cried. 

Hold your tongue, l^ve,” said Carl; '‘keep 
this in your mouth a bit, k«will stop your rant¬ 
ing.” At the |ame time he pushed a napkin 
into her mouth, and tied a blanke t roun d 
her, BO as to prevent the possibility of re¬ 
sistance. 

After this act of violence, Carl directed his« 
associates ,to take the dresses which were ia 
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the room, and l^egan muffling up the unfortu¬ 
nate Isabel in her bed-clothes. They then put 
her into a strong canvass bag prepared for 
the purpose, and having fastened a large rope 
to it, they carried her to the window; threw 
it open, and let her gradually down into the 
boat. 


The moment it had reached the bottom. 


Carl called out to those below, to send the bag 
to again, and Fortmain finding his suspicions 
toHae but too well founded, opened it, and with 
help of his companions took out the lovely 


hel] 


men in the room above drew up the 
bag, put Margaret Mito it, and let her down 
In the same manner as they did her mistress. 
When the bag was dra’vvn up again, they let 
down Carl, then aViOther, a third, and so on 
until the number was reduced to two, who 


made knots in the iope about two feet 
asunder, to a suffleient length to reach the 

boat ;^xhey then drew Isabel’s bed to the win- 

> 

^ dow,<tput tke rope round it, threw the remain¬ 
der to Carl, and let themselves downv 
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When they had all safely re^iched the bottom, 
the knotted end of the rope was pulled down, 
the remainder of course following; the boat 


was pushed off, and soon» rowed to the other 
side. * 

During all this^tiiryj, Fortmain had employed 
himself in wrappi]||g up the unfoitunate fe¬ 
males, and particularly Isabel, whose situation 
brought big tears from his eyes; but he felt 
that this was not the time for grief, other dijf^ 
ties called his attention. 

By Fortmain’s advice, Margaret was 
bound, and warned at the same time, that if 
she made the least noise, she a?i^ her mistreat 
would be that moment killed. Carl accompa¬ 
nied the assurance with a dreadful oath, which 
so intimidated her tb^it she promised faithfully 
to be quiet. * * 

Assisted by Fortmain, Margaret succeeded 
in bringing Isabel to Iffe; but the mo ment ^ hn. 
beheld the wre^^lies about her, she relapsed 
into another swoon. Carl watched the*^ with 
unremitting suspicion, and more thkn on^e at- ' 
tempted te kiss Margaret, w])lo vowed, that if 
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he repeated the^ outrage, no fear of death 
would prevent her crying for help. 

Margaret found aiQong the dresses which 
were let down, several articles of considerable 
value to her mistress and herself in their present 
deplorable situation ; such as warm clothing, 
cloaks and other things, b| which she made 
immediate use ; for, when she was untied, she 
remained in her night dress, and would have 
perished of cold, had she not slipped on some 
of the apparel. 

In IsabeFs state it would have been death to 
her, had an attempt been made to unmuffle 
her ; Margarfet therefore covered her head and 
bosom warmly as possible, and directed her 
whole attention to restore her to her senses. 

They had now reached the other side of the 

river, having been mn down a considerable 

distance by the rapidity of tlje current; the 

river being mUch swolhn, and considerably 

widened by the late rains. 

* ^ 

Margaret trembled on beholding the compli* 
■^catedv villany of her captors, and she was 
right ih her persuasion, that the houses thus 
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prepared were intended to (jarry Isabel and 
herself to the castle of the bloody Morbiere. 
Resistance she knew was vain, and she gave 
herself up for lost; for she knew that such 
violence must have an unlawful object, and de¬ 
termined not to sUbi^it to see her beloved mis¬ 
tress disgraced byj|jeing married to him; for 
she never dreamed of greater outrage than 
such an alliance ; her mind was too pure to 
harbour the thought. 

Carl commanded Fortmain to mount one of 
the horses, which was accoutred with a kind of 
pillion placed before the saddle, for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying two persons, llaving taken 
his seat, Isabel was placed before iliin, and 
safely tied; so that, .assisted by him, there 
was no danger of her,falling, even in her help¬ 
less situation. * * 

Carl mounted smother horse accoutred in the 


same manner, and had Margaret plac^ HEPJCU- 
the pillion before^ lli™- remainder of the 

men mounted their horses, and all bei^ now 


arranged (the boat having previ(Aisly been 
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made fast to a tree), they went off at a brisk 
canter, and soon got upon the highway, which 
enabled them to increase their speed, and se¬ 
cure themselves from the possibility of being 
traced, in case the alarm should have been 
given by Dominick, whei^ left to himself. 

The motion of the horse, and the freshness 
of the air soon revived Isabel, who only 
opened her eyes to be made fully sensible of 
her dreadful situation. 

The moment Fortmain felt her move, and 
perceived signs of returning life, he endea¬ 
voured in the most persuasive accents to pre¬ 
vail upon her to make no resistance, and to 
trust for her safety. 

What is all this ? ” cried the agonised girl. 
How do I come hei;j 0 ? v^ho brought me here V 
by whose order ? aliSwer me, I beseech you; if 
you are an honest man, answer me.” 

I^will, my dear mistress,” said Fortmain 5 
but you must be compose^/’ 

Mistress! ” exclaimed Isabel; who are 
you that d^re call me so 1 ” 
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" You know me by name,# Madam,” said 
Fortmain, s|>urring on his horse, for fear of 
being overheard. 

What is your name ? said she. 

My name is Fortmain.” 

Gracious hedvei^s, is it possible! ” said 
Isabel, almost choajced with tears. ** Are you 
really Fortmain.” 

I am indeed so called. Madam ; and am 
moreover honoured with the confidence of the 
best man in (he world. 1 must mention no 
names.” 

“ Save me, generous man, for the love of 
him, save me.” She could utter no 

“ Weep not, Madam,” iaid the hMtet fel¬ 
low ; my heart is breaking for you. In pity 
dry your tears, or I shaH be unable to serve 
you.” 

“ Where are* you taking me to,” said 
Isabel ? 

'‘To the castjp^of M or Were,” he answered. 

Start not so. Madam ; your safety depends 
upon your courage, and your reliance upon my 
honour.” 
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Did you c-ssist in reducing me to this 
dreadful situation.” 

** I did. Madam,” -said he, firmly ; ‘‘ to sare 
your honour and your life.” 

** Why (ho you tafee me to the Marquis's 
castle, and why did you nof apprise Albert of 
my danger ? ” 

** Your only chance of being saved, Madam, 
is by my assisting my villanous employer, for 
had I not done it, you would have been cer¬ 
tain of a fiite a thousand times worse than 
death. I will avert it for you, if I die in the at¬ 
tempt.” 

" I believe you,” said Isabel; ** yet how 
dreadfiHls my situation.” 

" It is indeed, dear lady,” replied Fortmain; 
'' and it would havr b^en worse had I b^a 
able to inform patron of it. But I could 
not at any rate, for I only knew when I was 
orHprpd into the boat^that my services were 
wanted for this disgraceful,expedition.” 

*^^Vliat do you mean by the boat,” said 
Isab'el. 

Fortmain gave the desired ansjver, and a 
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brief history of what had happened; told her 
that the MaJquis was to follow next day, hav¬ 
ing thought to escape suspicion by staying at 
the castle. He then told her that Margaret 
was a prisoner with her^ but thaNit would be 
the loss of them both if she appeared to 
Itnow any of the particulars relating to her 
maid’s or her own captivity. Isabel acknow¬ 
ledged the prudence of his warning, and pro¬ 
mised to act upon his advice in every re¬ 
spect. 

Having so far attained his object, Fortmain 
further represented the importance of Isabel’s 
treating him, in the presence of aby third per¬ 
son (excepting Margaret)^ with harsh¬ 

ness in her power. For if the Marquis, Carl, 
or any of their spies^ wjgre to have the most 
remote suspicion of an undefstandijig, it would 
be his instant d^ath, and her inevitable ruin. 
Reluctant, therefore, as she was, to repay so 
much generosity with unkindness, she assured 
him of full compliance with his request, and 
aware that there was no alternative between 
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dishonour and excusable deception^ she wisely 
chose the latter^ ae the only chance that re¬ 
mained of escaping ifrom the hands of her 
murderous oppressoii. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The sun was jusit rising above the horizon^ 
when the cavalcade reached the castle of Mor- 
biere. Carl commanded his men to halt^ and 
alighting, opened a postern gate, with a key 
which he always kept in his pocket, and led 
his horse, upon which sat the affrighted Marga¬ 
ret, into a large paved court, having more the 
appearance of a wilderness, from the long grass 
which grew between the stones, than a place 
for the habitation of ciYilized bein||s, Carl 
helped his piisoner off the horse, and returned 
to the gate; he ther^ ordered Fortmain to dis¬ 
mount, and conducted IsalSel into the court in 
the same way as he had done her maid. The 
remainder of the cjivaloade followed, eaclr 
alighting in succession, and leading his har- 
rassed steed after him. Carl then locked the 
gate, and returned to his captives. 

When Isabel was takeh off Fortmain’s Horse, 
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slie was unable stand, and Carl was com¬ 
pelled to let her siidt down upon the pavement, 
where she laid more dead than alive. 

This was the first opportunity she had of 
seeing all the wietc^eclness of her situation. 
She was surrounded by jrufflans, upon whose 
faces she could plainly read the history of 
their lives: brought into a castle which bore 
the appearance of ruin and misery; left to the 
rough handle of disorderly brigands, whose 
ferocious talk had more than once reached her 
cars during the journey; and tortured with the 
ideh of being reduced to this deplorable state# 
by the villatiy of the man who bad so many 
times lived upon hcy^ father^s hospitality, and 
had ventured a claim to^ her hand, in the chct* 
racter of a suitor. 

Carl left our unkappy heroine but little tiihe 
to think of her sorrows, before he added to 
their number. i 

“ Web, Miss,"' he cried, with a sneer of con* 
tempt/''do you think you can walkHe 
, waitf^d a moment for, an answer. " What have 
youtlone witli your llhigue; can’t you speak ? 
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If you will neither walk nor answer, I suppose 
L must carry you.” So sa'^jffngj he caught her 
up, and bore her away; her body bending 
double over his arm, frdm illness and debi¬ 
lity. She was sensible of what was done; but 
that was all, for she could not speak, and 
had hardly strengtli to look back for Margaret, 
who followed slowly after her. 

“ Come on, my pretty,” said Carl, as he stopt 
an instant to seek her. Come on, I say', or 
I shall have to carry you, as I do this piece of 
sickly lumber.” 

Isabel stretched out her hand towards her 

m 

maid, and Margaret comprehending the re¬ 
quest thus mutely expresSed, exerted herself,^ 
and followed close after Carl. Fortmain laden 

with bundles followed likewise. 

• • 

In this manner they proceeded through se¬ 
veral' uninhabited apartments, through pas¬ 
sages, and many steps, until they cjune to an 
inner door, wha2^ Carl opened witl\ a key 
which he drew from his vest. Pass on;” 
Said he, to Margaret andyPortmain; whei£they 
hud passe*d he locked the door, and walked on 
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to a second, at end of the room. At this 
door he knocked seVeral times with his foot, 


waiting a short interval between each attack. 
After a few minutes a Wpjinaii’s voice demanded, 
“ Who’s thete ? ” ‘ '*1' ' 


’Tis I, old hag/' ansv^ered Carl. 

Welcome, welcome,” called the woman ; 
and unfastened the door, through which Carl 
commanded Margaret and Fortmain to pass, and 
followed after them.” 


What! come at last ? ” said a toothless, 
deformed woman about sixty years of age, 
who was the warden of this part of the castle, 
and who had given them admittance. 

Hold your prattle, old bone-sucker," said 
the impatient ruffian. ‘‘ L'm tired of the wench; 
give me a chair for her." • The woman handed 
a dusty old chair. * There," said he, setting 
down Isabel, now make yourself at homeJ* 
She shuddered as the frords struck upon her 
ears, s^d would have said.:^omething, but 
Fortmain looked at her, and she was silent. 

Now, mother," s|id Carl to Barbara (the 
old woman was.so 4\illed)a "lead"the way. 
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and show us the room you heA^e prepared for 
this young lady/’ 

** It is all ready, quite ready, quite nice 
and comfortable,” sai«^,^.Barbara, leading the 
way out of the room, alia followed by Carl, 
who had again taken Isabel into his arms, and 
by the other two. 

The old woman conducted them through a 
long suit of apartments to a room of which 
.she unlocked and unbolted the door. Here 
we arc,” said she, this is your room, my 
dear.” 

Carl placed his lovely burden upon a sofa, 
and bent over her, making an attempt to kiss 
her. Weak as Isabel wup, she managed to 
avoid the insult, and ^s she pushed iiim off 
with one hand, she sijatched away the dagger 
which he carried in his bell, and during the 
struggle succeeded in concealing it under her. 

You’ll get the betiter of your airs^ before 
you have been a jygek in the castle, I \^arrant 
you,” said the unblushing wretch. 

'' Aye, aye, that the d^ girl willj” said^he 
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old woman; master's a good hand at 

that kind of thing.” 

We know a story or two about him; don't 
we, mother?” 

** Lork yes, master Carl,” replied the woman, 

we arn't above green in tliese matters, the 
better luck.” 

** So say I, old devil,” quoth Carl. And 
as for this girl here,” slapping Margaret upon 
the back, she’ll like the castle when she 
knows it better.” 

" Aye. aye, take my word for it,” said Bar¬ 
bara; they won’t make such faces in another 
week. I wish I were young again.” 

The devil doubt you, old bone-sucker,” 
cried Carl; see that the women have some¬ 
thing to eat; you mav-^ your orders, and I 
desire you to see that this pretty wench wants 
nothing.” 

What’s the lady caviled ? ” asked Barbara. 

No ^questions, old scaracrow,” exclaimed 
Carl; ** she’s mine, the other is master’s, that's 
enough for you, an' ^'se you.” 
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Will you stay .with them the while?” 
said the woman. 

» _ _ 

No,” replied the ruffian, turning to Fort- 
main, who had not word : I must 

go with this workman of mine ; you do what I 
bid you, and lock the door after you.” 

Carl made an attempt to kiss Margaret, but 
meeting with an indignant rebuff, he beckoned 
to Fortmain, who immediately followed him, 
and they both left tlie room. Barbara then 
pointed out several necessaricvs for the toilet 
and went about the task which Carl lisad set 
her. » 

This was the first time in Isabel’s life, that 
she heard bolts drawn upon her, or the turn 
of a jailor’s key ; the sbund made her shudder, 
and had it not been fdr tlie^ljope of Fortmain’s 
relieving her from her imprisonment, slie would 
probably have been unable to bear the weight 
of affliction which her dreadful sitiKition oc¬ 
casioned her. K 'Vas, however, the greatest 
consolation to have her faithful Margaret y^’ith 
her, although she bitter^ bemoaned the jfftlor 
girl’s troubles. 


VOL. II. 
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'' You speuk not to my dearest mis¬ 
tress,” said tlie maid. 

Alas, my good Margaret; my heart is too 
full, I am too unjiappy to speak. The wretch 
who has brought me to tliis will be the death 
of me.” 

Do not think so, dear lady; he will send 
vou back to the castle of Barsas, when he finds 
you will not listen to his proposals.” 

You deceive yourself, Margaret; he has 
not put us into the hands of a despicable 
banditti to leave us a sliadovv of hope. 
would have been belter treated had his motives 
been in any way honourable ; think how w'e 
have been used, Margaret; see the state to 
which-we are reduced.”' 

Tis very true, Mada'hi; but what grieves 
me as much as any thing, is to see you in such 
an attire.” 

V 

Dreadful, Margaret, it is dreadful ; and 
your o\vn situation, my po5r girl, is as morti¬ 
fying' as mine ; but I have om consolation in 
all ruy miseiy, I can defend myself from insult 
and vi/)lence ; look at this dop-ger! ” 
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Gracious heavens! Maclaiif, how came you 
by that horrible weapon?” 

'' I drew it from the belt of the wretch who 
dared insult me just now/’ 

What! had you really the courage ? ” 

“ Yes, Margaret; and [ feel confident that 
£ shall dare me it, unless the ruffians keep their 
distance.” 

“ But should he discover it in your pos¬ 
session, will he not be doubly ferocious ? ” 

He may indeed ; but if he attempts to take 
it from me, he will find (ill as I am) his death 
at the point of it/' , 

** I fear. Madam, you will not dare use it.” 
You wrong me, Margifi’et; I can dare any 
thing to save my honefur. I pray to God that 
1 may not be put to the trial; but I should be 
unworthy to become the wife of Albert de la 
Lance, nay, un\vorthy of his love, if I could 
not overcome the natuAl timidity of ijjy nature, 
to bury this dagget into the heart of the first 
man who shall not keep his proper distance.” 

The holy Virgin be praised,” excla'nted 

o 2 
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Margaret; may you be well enough to 
do it.” 

I am at this moment sinking with illness,” 
said Isabel; ‘‘ but I can die but once, and if I 

' k 

I 

am to expire before my time, it may as well be 

I 

now as a year hence.” 

** If I had been able to secure such a prize 
as yodts. Madam, I would have used it much 
before we arrived here, for the conduct of the 
man upon whose horse I sat, was one continued 
course of brutality.” 

Poor Margaret,” said her mistress, with a 
deep sigh. ^ 

“ Was your horseman the same?” asked the 
anxious girl. 

No, Margaret, he was all kindness and 
respect.” 

** Do not joke at such a time, my dear mis¬ 
tress.” 

I joke not, MargaVet; I rode with Fort- 
main.”; ^ ^ 

Heaveps ! is it possible, Madam ? ” 

Jt is indeed,” said Isabel; and she related 
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the whole of what had passed upon the road, 
and warned Margaret against betraying tlie 
generous man. ^ 

j 

Margaret for a moment lost all thoughts of 
her melancholy situation, in the Tbright hope 
which the mention of Fortmain’s name re¬ 
flected into her bosom, and she felt confident 
that he would use every exertion to jlteve her 
mistress, and carry her back to the Castle of 
Barsas, or to make known her captivity to 
Albert, to whose heroism she fancied a whole 
nation must yield, if attacked by himi^ 

They next surveyed the apartment. It was 
a large room, looking over the court by which 
they had entered ) it wis wainscotted with 
oak, of which the c»lour was hardly visible 
from the thickness of the dust upon it. There 
being but one door, Isabel concluded it must 
be the last rdom upon that fioor, and she 
was right, for it had^ been chosen on this and 
on former oceaEions, that the voice^ of the 
prisoner should not reach the* inhabited part of 
the castle. This room was in the pa^ of 
the building of which we have before spoken# 
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and which, from noises which were sometimes 
heard by the domestics nearest to it, was re¬ 
ported to be haunted, and was believed to 
be totally forsaken by human being. Had 
Isabel known as much, her fears would have 

t 

been greatly increased, and she would probably 
have despaired of ever repassing the outer 
walls alive. 

The old woman to whose care the Marquis 
de Morbiere had committed his prisoners, was 
a widow, whose husband had during some 
years filled the situation which had since his 
death been p-ivcn to Carl, as the reward of his 
long services as understrapper to his prede- 
cessor. She was a most profligate character,, 
and enjoyed above all diings to see her seij^ 
disgraced by the baseness of the vilest of men. 
She had no feeling, no pity, no remorse, and 
no shame, and for these reasons had she ori¬ 
ginally be^n selected by her master. 

The castle being of considerable magnitude, 
and this portion of it apparently cut off from 
all.»intercourse with the rest, Barbara's resi¬ 
dence in it was unknown t^o every one, except 
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an old domestic who had beeA her companion 
in infamy, and who acted as messenger from 
the Marquis to her, and from her to him. He 
alone was acquainted witli the secret passages 
which kept open a commuTiiicati^n with the 
more inhabited part; and to him and Barbara 
was committed the care of female prisoners in 
the first stage of their captivity. When death 
and torture were inflicted, Carl was supreme 
officer, and fulfllled the duties of his situation 
with a zeal which proved how much he de¬ 
lighted in blood, and in aggravating the mi¬ 
series of his fellow creatures, for he lost no 
opportunity of increasing their sufrerings, and, 
on the contrary, strained his imagination to 
the utmost, to conytrive some new means 
by which he coul(^ prolong the agonies of 
death. 

To these scenes, whenever they occurred, 
the Marquis de Mq^’biere was a willing wit¬ 
ness, and enjpy|jd the idea of proving his 
irresistible power, by tortures which were 
never exceeded, if ever equalled,'in the“dun- 
geons of* the Inquisition. ^ 

Happily for our^hcroine and for J\er maid. 
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they were ignorstnt of the extent of his infamy, 
although they knew he had been guilty of 
crimes of which the very remembrance im¬ 
pressed them with a tolerably just idea of the 
perils to which they were exposed. 

There was but one bed in the room, but it 
was large, and Isabel consoled herself with the 
prospect of having Margaret to^ sleep with 
her, as she would be in some degree a protec¬ 
tion, and in every respect a great comfort to 
her. To every thought of her heart, the faithful 
girl had access; Isabel had from her earliest 
years made her the depository of them, and 
now the knot was tightened by their both 
sharing the same fat^, by both being exposed 
to tlie same perils, and gl^d to avaiHhemselves 
of every opportunity to c^onsult and condol? 
with each other. 

The prisoners had scarce had time to better 
the order of their dresses}, when the huge bolts 
were again undrawn, and tlje ,|tey turned by 
Barbara, who made her appearance with break¬ 
fast. ^ She cast a suspicious look about her as 
she entered, to see whether any effort had 
been made to escape, but finding that all was 
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as she had left it, she placed the board upon 
a table and addi’essed them thus: 

'' Well dears, I dare say your appetites are 
good by this time ; a long ride by night and a 
snug breakfast at morn, agree very well. 
Upon my word, miss, you are better looking 
than I thought; no wonder our master chose 
to have you’ here; well, you will have him to 
night. Bless me, why should you colour up 
so ? you won’t mind an old woman like me, I 
warrant you : surely there’s no harm in being 
such a man’s mistress ! ” 

“ Insolent woman,” exclaimed ihe disgusted 
Isabel. 

Foolish girl,” said Barbara with a sneer. 
You don’t think td get out again, do you ? 
bless us no ; that \fould giving our master 
much trouble about nothing. He means to 
make you his wife I understand? ” 

Never,” exclaimed Isabel. 

Never?” repeated the wretch; you will 
indeed, my dear, for your consent ^may be dis¬ 
pensed with.” 

G 5 
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" Leave the room, infamous woman,*' cried 
Isabel. 

Not till I like,” said Barbara; “ I am mis- 

* 

tress here, and it will be better for you to be 
«■ 

more quiet.” 

** You, mistress here?” exclaimed Isabel. 

Yes, dear, just so,” replied the woman. 

** Let us out again then,” said Margaret. 

** No, no,” said Barbara, with a la\igh of ex¬ 
ultation ; ** the man who brought you here 
has business with you. You go to-night to 
another room ; so it has been arranged with our 
master.” 

** I win never leave my mistress,” ex¬ 
claimed the affrighted girl, clinging to 
Isa-bel. ** 

We shall ^!oe about tlfat,” said the womat?; 
** I can only tell you that whatever our master 
orders you must submit to, for—” 

“ For what ? ” cried IsSbel. 

Never mind, girls, it wiK Ife all one at the 
lasjt. Take^your breakfast; I can’t stay talk¬ 
ing* here, I have other things to do,” So say- 
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ing, the female fiend left thfe room, and se* 
cured the door as before. 

Here is a wretch for you,” said Margaret, 
as the woman turned the* key, 

‘‘ There is more mischief brewing than we 
know of,” said Isabel. 

Believe me, my kind, my adored mistress,” 
said the girl, “ I will not leave you ; thej'^ shall 
kill me first. I would rather die a tb on sand 
deaths than leave you.” 

** Poor Margaret,” said Isabel, as she w ipetf 
the tears from her eyes ; “ we shall die together 
then, for I begin to feel all our dmigers.” 

“ Well, then, we will die I” said Margaitit, 
starting up from her chaiif; for we will m ver 
be dishonoured.” ^ 


‘‘ I almost wish the Marnuis was here,” <01(1 


Margaret. 

Why ?” asked Isabel. 

Bectiuse,” replied the girl, ‘‘ I would im- 
jdore him upon my knees to send you huiius 
and that Baba would assist me to escape vs irh 
you.” ^ 

Isabel assured her maid tiiat she placed no 
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reliance upon his honour^ and that she de¬ 
spaired of prevailing upon him to do that act of 
justice. It was visible to her, howrever, that 
Margaret’s hopes were but feigned, and were 

f 

only expressed with a view to rouse her fleeting 
spirits. 

After much deliberation they agreed upon 
taking some refreshment, which they greatly 
needed) for they w ere exhausted by the fatigues 
of the night, and by the terrors which had so 
closely succeeded each other, since they had 
left the castle of Barsas. 

A few minutes after tlieir slight repast, Bar¬ 
bara re-entered the room to clear aw'ay the 
breakfast things, and see how things were 
going on. f 

Margaret told her that Isabel was very ill fo% 
want of rest, and begged to be left alone for a 
few hours, to enable them to get a little sleep. 

The woman assented the request, and re¬ 
tired. The relief was truly i grateful to both, 
and Isabel proposed watching whilst Margaret 
shodld sleep, but the proposal was effectually 
resisted, the faithful girl insisting upon re- 
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versing it; to this Isabel would by no means 
agree, and they settled the affectionate argu¬ 
ment by laying down together. But it was 
long ere they could sleep, for their minds were 
too turbulently agitated, and their hearts too 
oppressed with grief. At length, however, na¬ 
ture overcame sorrow, and they fell into a 
quiet dose. 

We leave them, in tliis state of comparative 
felicity, to return to the events which followed 
their capture at the castle of Barsas. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

m 

When Dominick was released of the pre¬ 
sence of the ruffian who had been left in charge 
of him, whilst the work of iniquity was exe- 
cuting in Isabel’s room, he began to exert his 
voice, and succeeded by the violence of liis 
screams in bringing several of the sciwants to 
his assistance. The moment they heard him 
they spread the alarm throughout the castle 
that TsabeKwas dead, and the rush towards 
her^apartment was so great, that the first ar- 
rived were but just? entered, when ^ey were 
joined by guests and Vheir attendants, who 
pressed,upon each, other'to ascertain the truJh 
of the report. 

But, what was their astonishment when they 
saw the doors open, thf rooms in confusion, 
her bed drawn to the wirfdoV which stood 
her apparel strewed about the floor, and 
Isabel no where to be found! Attracted by 
tlie groans of* the aged Dominick, they 
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hastened to his room, and discovered him tied 
down to his bed, and almost dead from the ex¬ 
cessive pain occasioned by the ropes that 
bound him. 

He was quickly unloosed, and *a thousand 
different questions were put to him in such 
rapid succession that he knew not which to 
answer first, and exclaimed in the fulness of 
his heart, and with a torrent of tears, Where's 
my mistress, where’s my child ? ’* 

Unable to answer the question which they 
themselves ha^l asked, every one gazed at the 
other, and for a moment all was •silence and 
surmise. 

When Dominick had Somewhat recovered 
from the pain he suffered, he gave an account 
of what had happened ; of the manner in which 
he had been attacked, and of the preparations 
which for a time had gone on in his mistress’s 
chamber. 

His narrativeT vfes suddenly stopped by the 
Marquis de Morbiere, who was,among the 
listeners, and who called out, " She has eloped 
with her lover, Albert de la Lance.'^ 
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** Tis a lie/' exclaimed the enraged man; “ I 
heard your name muttered among the ruffians 
who took her off. It is you, Tile wretch, who 
have dared to commit the crime. I accuse 
you of it, before these persons, and before my 
God.'' 

Scoundrel!" roared the Marquis; [ will 
punish you for your insolence. And he would 
have struck Dominick, had not Robert/who at 
this moment entered, seized him by the arm, 
and exclaimed in a voice of thunder, Stand 

off. Sir, ^uch the honest man at your peril." « 

1 

Did yo»^ hear what he dared accuse me of?" 
qsked the Marquis, with evident confusion* 

" I did. Sir, and*: accuse you of J||^aa|(ire," 
replied Robert, staring him full in the face. 

" Were you not in yoift* father's castle," Haid 
the haughty Marquis, I would punish you as 
well as|^our servant." 

** Tell me what you l)ave done with my sis¬ 
ter," said Robert, or yotAr life must answer 
for her safety.” 

I know nothing of her," replied the bold 
wretch ; she has eloped with her lover/' 
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With who V* exclaimed many voices. , 
'^With the man who wanted to have mur¬ 
dered her father,” replied Morbiere, Albert 
de la Lance.” * 

The Countess rushed into tlie rodm, and for 
an instant put a stop to the dispute, by her 
frantic inquiries for her daughter. Dominick 
repeated what h^ad told the others, and again 
accused the Marquis de Morbiere of being the 
author of her misery, and of his own. The 
Marquis raised his voice to vindicate himself^ 
and again threw the odium upon his innocent 
rival; but the clamour was so great that he 
could not be heard. 

c 

Bab||’s^j|obs made him an object of general 
interest; ho one could|Comprehend the reason 
of his grief, but by attributing it to the attacks 
levelled against his master^. * The Countess de 
Barsas put thA construction upon it, and 
clasping her hands together, exclaimed, I 
beseech you. Marquis, to tell me what has be¬ 
come of my daughter.” 

And of mine,” interrupted the agoni^ea 
Dominick.* 
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** Upon my soul,” answered the barbariani 
** I know nothing of either, but I have cause 

to suspect-His voice faltered ; he 

could say no more, for the accusing spirit of 
the murdered Montfort stood at the entrance 
of the door pointing at him with its armoured 
hand. 

The terror which the s^parition spread 
throughout the room was awful in the extreme; 
some of the females dropt senseless upon the 
floor; others sunk down upon their knees; 

I 

whilst ^:^ery one, male and female, were so 

■'ll’" 

hon’or-st^Ck that they could not move, or 
utter a single sound, but kept their eyes fixed 
fipon the Marquis* and the angry ^^pirit who 
pointed him out as a murderer and a liar! 

When it had pointed more than a minute, 
the spirit turned away, and glided down the 
long passage; every eye wdtched its stately 
progress, but it soon ^nished, and the Mar-* 
quis de Morbiere becama the object of in¬ 
quiring gazes, which he in vain attempted to 
^ert. 

" You need n,o stronger proof, Madam,” said 
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the Baron de Rochefort, addressing himself to 
the Countess; ** the solemn oath brought the 
angry spirit from its grave.” 

The Countess was too much overcome to 
speak; she wept bitterly, and trembled like 
a leaf. 

The testimony is horrible,” said Robert, 
but it is irresis^ble.” Sir,” he continued, ad¬ 
dressing himself to the Marquis de Morbiere, 
you stand accused of a base offence; clear 
yourself of the charge, if you can,” 

Was I not in my own room at time? ” 
asked the less terrified wretch; ** !^$E,-^bear 
witness forme.” 

The sobbed, but aijswered not. 

“ I believe that yotf are guilty,” cried the 
Buchess de Briangonf as she held the agonised 
Susan folded in her aims. 

“ Who cares for what you believe ? ” said the 
sneering culprit. 

“We all care,^i exclaimed several voices ; 
and the Baron de Ferneuf added, “ ^e will pu 
nish you for your treachery.” 
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Tell me thi« instant ^hai you have done 
with my sister, or follow me/' 

As Robert uttered these words, he stood 
before the Marquis/ 

** I know nothing of your sister, and care 
not what has become of her; and as for fol¬ 
lowing you, I consider you as a boy, and dis¬ 
dain your insolence/' 

** Follow me then^” exclaimed the veteran 
Baron de Rochefort, who considered a refusal 


to fight as the greatest proof of cowardice and 

of guilt. 

1 

Do %t be so hasty, my dear Baron," said 
the artful hypocrite. 

Your familiarity is ill-judged, Si^" said the 
veteran; I bid you follow me if you have a 
spark of honour remaining/' 

What honour I have,” replied the Marquis, 
I do not choose to exchange for tlie audacity 
of an inferior/' 

" Do you call me your inferior?” asked the 
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Marquis^ and pugbing his way through the 
crowd which had gaCthercd round him, he left the 
room. Robert and the veteran were following 
him, but the Countess dc Barsas and the Duchess 
de Briangon besought them to reflect before 
they acted, and succeeded in bringing them 
back. Robert would not have been tfo easily 
persuaded if th^^obs of his afflicted Susan had 
not reached his ears; he went to her, and 
assured her in the tenderest terms that he 
would not do any thing to grieve her. 

The Marquisas departure having in^ome de* 
gree restored order, Dominick ^wiSis again 
questioned, but he knew no more than he had 
already t^d, and every thi}ig seemed ordained 
to remain'a mystery. • 

Upon Dominick’s ^evidence, a conclusion 
was drawn that Isabel and Margaret were let 
down from the*window, and the position, in 
which her bed was foiyid, gave great^likelihood 
to it. But some of jihe less unfavourably in¬ 
clined to the Marq;:as de Morbierci the pries^ 
Adrien, and a few others, were of opinion that 
Isabel had committed suicide, and that her 
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maid’s attachment for her had induced her, in ‘ 
the despair of the moment, to leap into the 
river after her. 

Dominick’s detaii of their entreaties effec- 

f 

tually proved the absurdity of this opinion, 
and established the fact, almost beyond a 
doubt, that they had really been let out of the 
window. 


Whilst this discussion was canvassing in his 
room, mahy persons were busily employed in 
searching and examining every part, and every 
piece of furniture in Isabel’s chamber. The 
impression, of many feet were clearly per¬ 


ceptible by the dirt brought into the room. 
The mark of a ro^e was deeply ^^orn into 
the window frame, anJd the same was ob¬ 


served round the bed; it^as evident therefore 
that Dominick’s account was true, and more¬ 
over that Isabel had been carried away by 
main force ; and these j^roofs operated as for¬ 
cibly against the Marqui^ds Morbiere as they 
did in favour of the unfortunate-^ptives. 

^*The terrible apparition of the spirit had so 
filled eveiy breast with fear, that even the 
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bravest of the men still trembled with the cold 
tremor which always follows the seeing of 
something very horrible. All the guests at the 
castle had heard of the restless spectre,,but they 
thought it only appeared in tlie envirt)ns of the 
neighbouring castle. Its visit on the present 
occasion they could attribute to no other caus6 
than the fmpioupbatli of the Marquis de Mor- 
biere, who they now believed to be in reality 
the long concealed murderer of Philip de 
Montfort. As such he could no longer be 
tolerated in the castle of Barsas, for the Coun¬ 
tess herself, who at first so warmly^advocated 
his cause, experienced, a sudden conviction of 
his guilt, end determined to request her hus- 
band to rid her of a gutst whose professions of 
devotion had brought misery in her family, aud 
whose crimes were not 6nly suspected by 
mankind, but pi1>ved by the irresistible testi- 

occasion a 

bigot, it wasjg)t a^nishing that she should 
be filled with religious awe, at a time when 
warriors themselves acknowledged their fears, 


mony of supernatural ^ency. 

The Countess l^iyTg on every 
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and confessed the feelings 'which they ex¬ 
perienced on beholding the spectre. 

Accompanied by Adrien and the pariest, she 
bent her_ steps towards the Count’s apartment. 
The doctor met her in the anti-room, and in¬ 
formed her that he was asleep, and had not 
been disturbed by the noises which still re¬ 
sounded throughout the ca^e. ith particu¬ 
larly desired her not to disturb him, and even 
assured that he could not be informed of 
what had happened without endangering his 
life. The Countess thought it most prudent 
to submit, and proceeded to th^ saloon where 
all her guests had by co|ip 3 K[)n consent assem- 
T>led. As she entered she cast on all 

sides in search of the tjVIarquis de^ Morbiere, 
biy; he had retired apartment, to her^eat 

relief, and probably to his own. 

Although it was customary at the Castle of 
Barsas to keep early hours, ^and that it was 
now considerably past Vpi^lnight, no one ap¬ 
peared inclined to sleep, ai^ all guests were 

Hi^ily employed in talking over the terrible 
adventures of the night, and in trying to find 
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out each other’s opinion of the Marquis de 
Morbiere. 

The presence of the Countess put a- stop to 
the conversation, for great hopes were enter¬ 
tained of her briiif^insr further details, "which 
might throw some light upon a subject so 
deeply enveloped in obscurity; but their ex¬ 
pectations were ‘hot realised, as, on the con¬ 
trary, she came for consolation and advice, 
in the painful situation to which slie was re¬ 
duced, by her not being allowed to consult 
the Count upon the steps to be pursued for 
the recovery of her daughter. Shof-wept bit¬ 
terly, and so great was her grief, that the ve¬ 
teran himself could not Jeep from his eyes 
what he blushed jto beft'ay. Nature will some¬ 
times triumph over h^ljit, ajid it so happened 
with him ; for whilst he wiped away a falling 
tear, another rose in sight, and his warlike 
breast heaved conviysively with ^gfief and 

pity- . • / 

Every one ^emey ^to enter into the sorrows 
of the unfortunate Countess ; even Adrien paid 
the tribute of a tear, and the •priest appeared 
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moved as if he had been the friend of Isabel, 


and had never contributed to her misfortunes, 

^ f* 't 

by his interested advice in favour of tSfe crimi¬ 


nal Idari^uis. But//w concern was not solely 
occasioned by commiseration for a mother^s 


afflictions; the ghost had planted, a sting in his 


bos^^ which time itself could not eradicate ; 
his ccmcience smote him, and he trembled lest 


his past duplicity should be repaid by future 
apparitions, of which the unerring finger might 
point him out as an object of revenge and con¬ 


tempt. 

The wai^n-hearted Duchess wept as if Isabel 
had been her own child, ^hd Susan sobbed as 


though she had los^a sister. Indeed,H^ir grief 
exceeded the Countess’s^and they mingled their 
tears together in th,e bitterest anguish. '^TPoor 
Isabel! Our poor lost Isabel! ” were the 
only words which escaped from their lips : bul' 
tliere was, an eloquence^ in these broken ac¬ 
cents, which told more t^an a thousand words 


could tell, c 

Susan clung to her mother’s neck, uncon- 
sci^us of being seen, and was pressed to her 
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bosom with a tender warmth which none but 
parents know« 

The Baron^de Ferneuf looked on, and would 

have endeavoured to console them, but his 

A ^ 

feelings were too overpowering, and he turned 
away to muster sufficient fortitude to address 
them. He knew the state of Susan’s 
and that she w^as attached to Isabel by a ddtible 
tie, which now seemed broken off, or robbed 
of all its charms, since the stock upon which 
it grew was cut off, perhaps for ever. 

The spectre of the murdered Montfort had 
so staggered Adrien’s faith in the JVfurqnis de 
Morbiere, that he kuew not what to advise, 
and dre^ed as much thftt steps should be 
taken against hhp, as4ie deemed it folly to re* 
main inactive. To £dl his mother’s questions 
and entreaties, therefore, he returned but evasive 
answers, and s*hrunk from her importunities 
whenever he expected a renewal of^ her inqui¬ 
ries. But time we^ ^ho pressing to be neglect^ 
ed, and she begged ^Bobert to assii^t her with 
his advice. 

** Place *a guard at the Marquis’s door^” $aid 

h2 
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he, as if he had already turned the matter over 
ill his mind. Let him be declared the pri-^ 
feOner of the Count de Barsas, until Isabel is 
restored.-’ 

We have not sufficient proof,” said the 
Countess. 

** you have,” replied Robert, interrupting 
her. 

“ I think so too,” added the Baron de Fer- 
neuf. 

‘‘ Do it; follow Robert’s advice,” said the 
veteran; “ and I will stand responsible for the 
result.” Cl. 

“ That would not clear tlie Countess of the 
charge of injustice,^’ said the interfering priest, 

“ Nonsense, Sir,” retorted veteran ; hae 
she not cause enoui>;h? 

She has nothing but suspicion to go upon,” 
replied the Abbe, “ I think it would be better 
to wait, and take the Count’s decision.” 

You are right,” sai(Mhs Countess. 

“ You ydll find me soA said the priest; not 
a little pleased with his influence. 

** I will mount my horse and scoure the 
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country,” said the angry Robert; Albert shall 
go with me/'’ 

I forbid it,” exclaimed the Countess. I 
would rather know of IsabeFs deat^*^ than be 
beholden to his services for her life.” 

A loud murmur spread throughout the room« 
as she spoke these words, her guests retired 
one by one, disgusted with her pride, and de^ 
tetmiiied to leave her and her family to their 
' fate. 

Some few of her oldest friends still lingered 
behind, and endeavoured by every affectionate 
persuasion to prevail upon her to a^w Robert 
to go in search of his sister, with the brave 
Albert la Lance: but She continued obsti¬ 
nate to her deciaratiAi, and would not hear a 
word in favour of th^ pro|](psal. Tired out by 
ill-success, th^ were giving up the pointy 
when a servant put a note into her hand, which 
she opened and read with evidenj: agitation. 
It ran thus;— 

My dear Cqj ntess, 

** I am accused of an offence of which I ’am 
perfectly innocent, and which has made me as 
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miserable as you yourself can be. As your 
guest, and your friend, I claim, in justice to me, 
that you will have the business thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated. I declare to you that I know no¬ 
thing of your daughter's flighty but what you 
have been witness to ; and repeat that I am 
•perfectly innocent of taking any part in the 
affair. 

I mean to trespass upon your hospitality 
until you clear me of all suspicion. 

1 request you will ascertain where my iV/so- 
lent rival is to night! 


•i(Signed) “ Morbiere/' 

The Countess perused the note several times, 
and handed it to A^drien. “ Read," 6aid slie ; 
and tell me what you ihink of it." 

He read and smiled ; ihen handed the paper 

to the priest, who instantly turned towards his 

1 

patroness and said ; “ It is no more than I ex¬ 
pected of. the noble Marquis.^ I must think 
him innocent after perusing'this letter." 

I own it stagg ^ me,’\said the Countesi|# 
It convinces w ^ said the priest. 

1 am glad to hear it," said Adrien. 




tt 
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** What do you think of it, Robert?^* said 
the Countess. 

Nothing,” said Robert; and he left the 
room, followed by the Baron de Ferneuf. 

Where are you going? ” said he. 

“To horse,” replied Robert. 

" I will go with you,” said the Baron. 

Robert shook him by the hand, and the 
Baron understood by the pressure, that his ser- • 
vices were accepted, and summoned his at¬ 
tendants to prepare every thing for the expedi¬ 
tion. 

The horses were soon ready, and Jlobert and 
his friend, accompanied by two warriors, left 
the castle to repair to thy dwelling of Albert 
de la Lance. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mounted upon their trusty steeds, Robert 
and his friend were not long reaching the ha¬ 
bitation of Albert de la Lance. It was some 
time, however, before they could rouse its 
sleepy inmates. Each summons was re-echoed 
through the wide forest, until, in its rapid 
flight, it w^as lost amidst the caverns of the 
surrounding hills; then, for a while, the si¬ 
lence of death prevailed, save when broken by 
the impatient snort ofcthe high mettled chargors. 
Anxiety had supplied the (.place of conversation, 
and from the castle to tJie house few \^rds 
were exchanged. 

Robert being better acquailited with the 
country had kept the lead, and his friend fol¬ 
lowed, trusting to his guUe^, and*^olly bent 
upon the objpct of their mii^ight excursion. 

At length a female head \/as seen through 
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the narrow opening of a lattice window, Ro¬ 
bert perceived her, and asked for her master. 

He is not at home,'' answered the woman. 

“ Not at home ? ” exclaimed Robert and the 
Baron in the same breath. 

** No, Sir," replied the female. 

Where is he then ? " said Robert. 

“ That is more than I can tell," she replied. 

How long has he been out ?" asked the 
Baron. ^ 

” These three good hours, I should think,” 
replied the woman. 

Impossible ! ” exclaimed Robert. 

** It is not impossible, Sir,” said sfie; ** what 
1 tell you is quite true, it indeed." 

I do not doubt y^ur word, my good wo¬ 
man,” said Rolfert; but I am astonished at 
your master's being out at •this time of night. 
Can you tell nie where he is gone ? ” 

No, Sir,” replied the woman. “ My master 
ordered horse, and desired his*two men tb 
mount their horse^ and follow him. Master 
looked as if he in much trouble; he did 
indeed, Sic.” 

H 5 
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** Which way did he go ? ” asked Robert. 

Towards the castle,” replied the woman; 

he went off as fast as he could go. I fear 
something was amiss. Sir.” 

Whai amiss ? ” said Rob^t. 

Why, Sir; a man who sometimes comes 
to the house, came here this evening, and 
asked to see master : he was let in, but what 
be said I can’t tell, Sir; master ordered the 
horses before the man left the house ; and he 
was’n’t here live minutes, I assure you, Sir.” 

This is strange! ” said the Baron who 
began to harbour doubts of Albert’s sincerity. 

Very,^ replied Robert. 

‘‘What can be done in the business ^ now? ” 

< 1 - 

asked the Baron. 

0 r 

What would you advise ? ” inquiratl Ro¬ 
bert ; who was at a loss how to act. 

“ Return to the castle,” Sjaid the Baron. 
“ There is more in this ugly affair than I 
like.” ' 

“ Return without findVjg my sister ? ” ex¬ 
claimed the startled Roberty^ 

“It would be best,” replied his friend. 
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“ Never,” said Robert: this night must I 
find her.” 

“ I fear it will be more difficult than voii 

•/ 

suppose,” said the Barofl. “ In mv opinion, 
you had better ^’ait till moVnlngj.^for we can 
do no good here. Where can the man be 


gone to t ” 


Ask not,” replied Robert, with great 
warmth; I quite tremble at the thought. 
But, no! it is impossible, he is too honourable; 
I will not indulge a doubt of him.” 


I fear you must,” said the Baron, 

** You cannot persuade me to it^' said Ro* 
bert; " let us seek him.” 

“ That would be uselesi,” said Ferneuf; “ le t 
'ne you to reUirn to the castle. In the 

morning we may stivt again, for no good can 
be done to night; it is impossible to find him 
in the dark.” • 

“ How long do you say your master has been 
out? ” safU Robert ^ the female *at the win¬ 
dow. 


" Full three lituirs. Sir,” she replied. 
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It is of no use then,’^ said Robert, in a 
faultering and dejected voice; let us be 
gone/' 

So saying, he turned his horse's head from 
the house, and led the way to the castle. 

Neither the Baron or Robert seemed in* 
dined to speak; they hung their heads down 
upon their chests, absorbed in thought, lost 
in conjecture, and mortified by the ill success 
of* an inquiry which they hoped would have 
produced a very different result. The last 
words of the Marquis’s letter presented them¬ 
selves perpetually to their imaginations, and 
V. _ 

left a mysterious uncertainty which was pain- 
ful to the extreme. , 

They reached the castle draw-bridge with¬ 
out exchanging a w&id; Robert pulled wp to 
allow the Baron to enter first; he passed on, 
without noticing his friend’s civ*ility; 1^'much 
was he absorbed in meditatidtP. 

When they got to th^ inner qUSdrangle, 

Robert Hilted ; ** What is^to be done nowl " 

< 

said he; ** 1 have a mind sally out again; 
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this castle is hateful to me, it has lost all its 
charms.” 

Not replied the Baron, laying par¬ 
ticular stress on the word». 

Robert took the hint, bftt^made no ob¬ 
servation. I dare not meet my mother,’' 
said he. 

Why?” exclaimed the Baron. 

Because 1 bring no good tidings, and that 
she will fancy by the ill success of our enter- 
prize, that Albert was really involved in the 
diabolical deed which so distracts me.” 

** It is very probable,” said th^ Baron; 

and in that case you had better not mention 
our haying been to his horj^#” 

She must judge Kerself,” replied Ro¬ 
bert ; I should be^the ^ilnore uncomfortable 
for keeping the secret* 1 04 ^ my good opinion 
of de laf^Lancens unaltered, and am desiroua 
of putting the best construction upon his mys* 
terious alienee. I Jibpe you do* not doubt 
him ? ” 

1, 

«< I^could wish I did noV' said' the Baron;.* 
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but under existing circumstances there is no 
answering for any one.’* 

You wrong him/’ said Robert, in a tone 
of deep melancholy^ 

I hope so/*^ replied the Baron; and a 
proof of my injustice will restore him entirely 
to my favour.” 

It will avail little when the mischief is 
done,” said Robert; and he followed the 
Baron into the castle. 


The Countess having been infoimed of her 
son’s departure for the dwelling of Albert de 
la Lance.^ waited in anxious expectation of his 
return, and was in her boudoir with the Du¬ 
chess, her daughter, the priest, Adrien, fniiilihe 
Baron de Rochefort, when he brought t^’^ 
news of his unfruitful ex?^edition. 

A 


His grief was tdo' visible not to create great 
suspicions of his errand, and the expression of 
his countenance was immediately interpreted 
by the watm-hearted Duchess, and brought 


big teats from her eyes, ft was noticed like- 
Mrise by AdHen and the pn^^st, but with dif- 
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ferent feelings, as a smile of exultation played 
round their mouths, and they seemed to glory 
in the misery so clearly portrayed in every look 
of the too wretched Robert. 

“ Did you find him ? tlie anxious . 

Countess. 

No,” said Robert. 

Wretch ! ” exclaimed the Countess ; ** he 
has ruined our child ! ” 

He has not,” said Robert, with more 
calmness than he had hitherto evinced; I will 
forfeit my existence if he has! ” 

What satisfaction will that be ? ” -saiJ the 
Countess. 

?i^e is a man of honcjpr,” replied Robert, 
and incapable of l^seness^ and although he 
may appear in a di^jigreeable light by the cir¬ 
cumstance of his absencCjii^et do I believe that 
he is itii^cent«of the charge you prefer against 
him.” 

The Ma|;quis would never hafe ended hi® 
Jetter so, if he haj^ not been pos^ss^ of im¬ 
portant information relative to .^wert’s guilt; 
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and I must own that much as I suspected him 
at first, so little do I suspect him now.” 

As she said this, the Countess cast a look 
of inquiry at the priest, who bowed assent. 

Ilobert"i;elat€fd to the Duchess the particu¬ 
lars of his visit, and repeated eveiy word of 
the servant maid ; but she could detect no ap¬ 
pearance of guilt in any of the particulars, 
although she lamented the unfortunate coin¬ 
cidence which left a doubt upon the minds of 
those who were not willing to think the Mar¬ 
quis guilty. 

So much surmise was but waste of time, and 
as the Countess was unwilling to have any 
thing done before breaking the mela^^choly' 
affair to the Count, she^ proposed retiring to 
bed, and they accordingly separated fo^ their 
respective apartments. 

Tired as were most of the«> visitors at the 
castle j few could get to sleep, owing to the 
terror with which the spectre h^ filled them, 
and the dread in which '^hey were of again 
beholding it. Among the n^st frig^tezted was 
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the Marquis de Morbiere ; his ponderous bed 
quite shook from his agitation; yet he re* 
pented not, and whilst he trembled for fear of 
punishment of past crimes,* he meditated fresh 
ones, and congratulated hims*en upon having 
effectually sealed the fate of his rival by his 
letter to the Countess. 

The capture of Isabel was in his opinion 
the finest coup-de-main he had ever achieved, 
and he promised himself to execute the re¬ 
mainder of his designs, and reduce her to the 

or of tenpin 
nating a miserable existence in the j^ufigeons 
of his castle* 

Hct was no admirer of virtue, and could not 
uj-preciate its worth;tit was a sport to him, 
and he loved nothing<rfso well as to destroy the 
happiness of a girl by entangling her in the 
snares which hft decked with all die outward 
ornaments of flattery and pretended affection, 
but which teally cop^isted of nothing but false* 
hood, hypocrisy, and deception. 

His perseverance^ in these works of destruo 
tion was uhremitting, and he ^was continually 


extremity of sharing his infamy. 
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looked upon as a fond and sincere lover, when 
in truth he was only imposing upon innocent 
credulity, and preparing the way for the black 
deeds which i^arked every year of his life. 

' ir 

The \anity;^^f'the world is such, that parents 
are frequently dazzled into consent and too 
many indulgencics, by high sounding titles, 
and known fortunes ; whether it is the fear of 
losing an advantageous match, the wish of 
adding to the importance of the family, or of 
bettering the situation of a child, which ope¬ 
rates most in producing this lamentable com- 
plaisattcy, it is difficult to determine; but 
certain it is, that men less favoured by fortune, 
and more by nature, would not so easily obtain 
the same privileges, or s j effectually blind^tb.se 
whose duty it is to w»^tch as much over the 
moral interests ot'’youth as over their more 
worldly pi^perity. 

Gifted as he was with natural address and 
Satan’s o^Hh. deceitful face, the Marquis de 
Morbiere was seldom thwarted, and his sin- 
4^erity as seldom questioned. Misery was sure 
to follow, dishonour was inevitable, unless, as 
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it had more than once been the case, death was 
preferred to ignominy and seduction. 

Rich as were the family of Barsas, they had 
not power to resist the proVessi^s of this son 
of perdition. The Count listened with flat¬ 


tered ear to the tale of love, he smiled at the 
mention of a superior title, however modern 
consented without consulting the affections 
of his daughter, because he fancied it a great 
connexion, and was unwilling that the honour 
of such an alliance should be lavished upon 
any other family. His wife was evenj^^re 
blind than himself, for had not thfi*^Iarquis 
made the proposal, it is a question whether she 
would hot have proposed itjherself, for the sake 
Oi calling Isabel ^ J^rquise and of mingling 
the bloods of the twi^houses. 

In former days;’the feu3s of the families of 

Barsas and Montfort commenced Upon similar' 

_ 

principles, for the late Count de Barsas ivas 
desirous of marrying the sister of the Count 
de Montfort, who refused him) more on 
account of her Wrotlier^s antipathy, thUn on 
any dislike of her own, and« died a few years 
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after. The Count never forgave what lie 

t . 

deemed an unpardonable insult; or ever 
mentioned the name of Montforl without evi¬ 
dent tokens of deep rooted hatred. He was 
fond of titles, and promised his daughter to 
the Marquis, because he liked the name, and 
that the man flattered him with reminding him 
of his own ancient pedigree, and of the great 
delight he derived from the prospect of quar¬ 
tering together the arms of Morbiere and of 
Barsas. ^; 

'iTt was vanity which first laid the foundation 
of Isaliic^'a unhappiness, it was vanity that 
made her father persist in her acceptance of 
th% Marquis, and»it was to the saide con¬ 
temptible vanity, that the criminal nobl^ ov eu 
his present safety, and thvj nieans of persuading 
his hosts, that th^' humbl^^'and unassuming 
’Albert de Lance was the wretch who dared 
lay violent hands updn the lovely and virtuous 
sufferer. 

He knew his ground well, and had long ago 
discovered the Count’s w^ik side. He laid 
continual siege to the vulnerable part, and 
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made himself master of every situation by 
which it was possible for him to succeed and 
capture the prize which he seemed to court; 
and when secured, he cared not for the Count, 
because his object was dishonbulable and that 
he knew it would be useless to ask his consent 
to the ruin of his child. 

The great difficulty was achieved, for the 
poor victim was in his power, and his self-suffi¬ 
ciency was so great that he had not the least 
doubt of being able to remove Albert de la 
Lance from her affections, and bring her eto 
what terms he might think proper to^ ^f^opose. 
But in those days, the females of France were 
not ciofTupt as they now ar^; levity of man^r, 
ii'jjipancy of conversation, looseness of thought, 
were little known, and always treated 
contempt; a vitltious woftSan was, therefore, 
an unspotted Ifeing in heart andjj^plihd, who 
valued honour more th& ^life, and would wil¬ 
lingly sacrifice th^ latter to tlw preservation 
of her fame. Such a spotless maiden was 
Isabel de Barsas,#cind the Marquis had never 
been so mistaken, for no wom^n in France was 
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more capable of smiling at the agonies of a 
torturing death, than herself. 

Soon after sun-rise all was bustle at the 
castle, and the Doctor having sent word 
to the Count^s* that the Count w ished to see 
her, she repaired to his bed-side, accompanied 
by Adrien and the priest, who she had sum¬ 
moned to attend her. 

After making inquiries concerning his 
health, the Countess related as circumstan¬ 
tially as she was able the occurrences of the 
pjj^eding night, ^The Counts received the 
inteliigc^nce with more composure than she 
expected, and having put a few questions as 
to the maimer in w^jich the discovery viras made, 
he desired to see the Marquis de Morbiere, 
was^accordingly called. ^ 

During the aljsence ojfehe servant dis- 
patched tq^im, the Count^^s^ related in such 
colours the apparition of the spectre, that 
the CounV ^ncied the angry ghost stood 
beside hi^, and trembled at the horrible 
story. 

What can bring tiie spirit td the cas- 
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tie ? ** said he, turning his head towaj'ds the 
priest. 

It is restless, I suppose,” replied the hy¬ 
pocrite, it wishes masses said for the repose 
of its soul.” 

Very likely,” said the Count; ‘'and pray 
let them be told three times a day until the 
spectre returns to rest. I cannot account for 
its coming here.” 

“ It is an accusing spirit,” said the Doctor; 
" I hear it pointed at the Marcjuis, and va¬ 
nished.” 

“ Was it so ?” said the Count, raisi/^ him¬ 
self upon his pillow, and looking earnestly at 
the Countess. 

3 

■ I understand it wasr,” she replied. 

" Did you not see it^en ? ” asked the Count. 

" I cannot sayipik^hal I Saw it;^^ replied the 
Countess, but shrMy it is of no raportance. 
It might be fancy which led them to suppose 
the spectre pointed jat the Marqufil.” 

'' It is very strange,” said the Cou:it, 

He would have uaid more, but the Marquis 
entered the room, and of course put a stop to 
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the conversation. He approached the Count’s 
bed as i^^nothing had happened. 

Well, dear Count, how do you feel this 
morning; are you better ? ” and he put out his 
band, which was received in the usual way. 

I cannot be better after what has happened,” 
replied the Count, indeed I feel worse, the 
wound is more painful.” 

“ I can easily imagine it,” said the Marquis; 
and I wish the scoundrel hanged who has 
brought so much wretchedness into your fa- 
Here is our good Countess who has done 
nothin^^jut weep since last night, and who 
looks even more ill than yourself.” 

No wonder,” sud the Countess, 

No wonder, indeed/’ said the Marquis 
tifully. Could I but*^discov.er your gallant 
brown knight, I w&uld spli^his head in twain 
for his infamy. It really serves you right for 
being so hospitable, you must take better care 
in future.” 

Do you think he has had any thing to do 
with it?^’ said the Count. ' 

** Think ? ” why my good friend, I am sure : 
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positively sure: there is not a doubt iiijthe world 
but that he, and he alone, was the perpetrator of 
the crime. Why should he not carry off your 
daughter, as well as attempt your life 
- We have no proof of his having done 
either,” said the Count gravely; and not en- 

i 

tei’ing at all into the spirit of the Marquis’s 
accusations. 

“ I think you have proof in abundance,” said 
the Marquis; ** Why did he sleep out last 
night? Why^did he leave his house at such an 
unseasonable hour, and be accompanied by- tvvo 
ruffians as profligate himself?” * 

“ I do not think him profligate,” said llie 
Count, '' he lives soberly in his house, and 1 
nothing to urge r^aiiisi him, but his pre¬ 
sumption in wh&hing 1S9 marry Isabel.” 

“ Why, he mui^pbe an adVenturer, or a mad- 

jV.. 

man to think of ft,” said the Marqm'^; surely 
you would not tiast such a man?” 

I know not whp to trust,” s#d the Count, 
‘‘ people are too apt to judge frohi appear¬ 
ance. I own 1 #iave no suspicion of liis 

VOL. II. * I 
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being concerned in the shameful scene of last 
night.” - 

“ I have,” said Adrien. 

** And so have I,” said the priest. 

'' No one can doubt it,” resumed the Mar¬ 
quis ; his guilt is clear from the very circum¬ 
stance of his being out last night, at the very 
time of the elopement.” 

My daughter never eloped, Sir,” said the 
Count angrily, “ she has too much virtue, and 
had I been less rigorous, the even|^WOuld never 

h'Svc.Jiappened.” 

*^ 11 , 

“ You mean to say, had you allowed her to 
marry my base rival? Do I understand you 
right?” said the Murquis. 

Perfectly,” replied Uie Count. 

You have a vast dtal of regard for your 
daughter’s welfare’” said'4:he Marquis, at¬ 
tempting to conceal his passioh. 

" I have had too little,” replied the Count; 
** I might dived longpr than I shall do, if 
I had sho^n more lenity.” 

Surely, my dear, you tve beside yourself/’ 
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said the Countess, you never can what 
you say; remember the conversation we had 
the other day.” 

I remember every word,” said the Count, 
and whatever I might have said, I now de¬ 
clare that I do not believe Albert de la Lance 
to be capable of baseness. I beg, therefore, 
that I may be left to my opinion, as 1 am too 
weak to argue a point upon which my mind is 
made up.” 

** Then yqttl regret your ^daughter’s not mar- 
lying him? ” said the priest. 

** I never confessed in public. Sir,"* replied 
the angry Count, and I desire that no ques¬ 
tions may be put me upon tjie subject.” 

' » You are quije wftiig, my dear Count,” 
said the Marquis, ‘*^nd I ^m sorry for your 
error. I intend |^ing to-day in quest of your 
daughter, and w*ll endeavour to bring her back 
to her duty.’’ 

** She has never# gone frohi"^j]^r duty,” ex¬ 
claimed the Count. * 

Let it be so than,” continued the Marquis; 
will you promise that she shall marry nje the- 

i2 
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monicut I find her, and bring her back to 
you V’ 

T^ever!” exclaimed the Count, you seem 
to know too much of the affair. Besides, Sir, 
do you think I am mad to give my daughter to 
a man who thinks so li 2 :ht of her virtue. Par- 
don me. Marquis, if T decline the honour you 
intend my family.’' ’ 

** What!" cried the Marquis, 

“ I beg to decline the honour of your name 
for my daughter," said the Count,liealmly, 

f'ojeccpt it," exclaifncd the Countess, ‘^or 
I leave the castle.” 

You will do as you please,” said the Count 5 

1 begin to wake from my lethargy and to see 

things in their proper*^light ” He paused a 

moment, and added in a^solemn and dign^ed 

tone of voice, “ Marquis, t coirfmand you to 

% 

restore my child to me!” 

This was. a thunderbolt to the guilty Mor- 
biere ; he waS^confused, but soon recovered, 
and turning to the Countess, (making at the 
same time an attempt to^ take the Count's 
hand,) ^ said, ' Your husband is merry tliis 
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morning, he wishes to amuse himself at my 
expence.” ' 

Not at all, Sir,” said the Count, what I 
say, I mean. I shall be glad of your company 
as long as you like to stay at the castle, pro- 
vidhig you restore niy child to me, and never 
mention the word marriage again.” 

If you do not joke, you mean to insult me,” 
said the Marquis. 

I neither mean the one or the other,” said 


the Count but I mean to say that I conceive 
you to be the person who has got my child from 
under my roof, and desire you again to restore 
her to her afflicted parents.” 

Do not talk so, my dcjir,” said the Conn 
te«s, you wroQg thfi good Marquis, he is in¬ 
capable of such an (Jffencei read this letter.” 

The Countess |iut MorUiere’s letter into her'* 
husband’s han3; he read it carefully over, and 


said, I hope it may turn out so, but I have 
my fears, and see#nothing in letter to alter 


my opinion.” 

" You are too unjust,” said the priest, 

• 4 _ 

Nevermind, Sir,”replied the Count,** I am 
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old enough to know how to act without your 
advice.’^ 

Well, Count,’’ said the Marquis, rising 
from his seat, “ since this is your opinion of 
me I will immediately assemble my people and 
leave your castle.” 

Stay, Marquis,” said the Count; ** I can¬ 
not suflTer you to depart, until my child is 
found.” 

** Nonsense !” said the Marquis, " you are 
surely joking.” 

** Ijim not,” replied the Count; and re- 
quest you for your sake and for mine, to stay.” 

I cannot,” said the Marquis dryly; ** I 
never brook an ihsulc.” 

“ You must stay,” exclaimed the Count. ' 

No,” said the IJflarquts, I leave you tl^s 
very day.” 

» By heavens, Sir,” cried the Count, who 
could contain no longer himself, you shall 
not pass the casile gate, untii I find my child.” 

** I will' go whenever I please,” •said the 
Marquis. \ 

You shall not,” exclaimed the Count. 

*■ ii-.* 
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Be it so,” said the Marquis ; recollecting 
himself. 

Very well,” said the Count; a few days 
will clear up the mystery.” 

The doctor had not ceased watching his 
patient during the whole of this conversation, 
and saw that unless it speedily terminated, the 
fever, which already manifested itself, would 
increase, and cause him to relapse into his 
former dangerous state. He perceived like¬ 
wise that no good could result from the angry 
feelings of both parties, and informed the 
Count that he would not answer for the conse¬ 
quences of a continuance of the dispute. 

** Well, Count,” said iMorbiere ; “ I leave 
you to reconsider your conduct to me, and 
hope that in the ev^Tiing you will be more dis¬ 
passionate : 'till then, adieu.” ^ 

The Count wished him to stay a little longer, 
in order to come to a clear understanding, but 
he left the room^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

t 

No sooner had the Marquis retired than the 
Countess de Barsas began remonstrating with 
her husband upon the inhospitality and ab¬ 
surdity of his conduct towards a man of whose 
integrity she had not the shadow of a doubt, 
aiifl of whom she would not even allow a sus¬ 
picious word to be spoken. 

The tjauut was not in the humour to retract 
or to vindicate himself, and desired her not to 
pleiid the Marquis’s^ cause, as he considered 
him to be the only mai?r capable of such 
breach of the laws of hon%-ar. 

r 

. , She endeavoured to pacify him and to argue 
him into less hostile measures,' but in vain : 
he had determined upon making the Marquis 
his prisoner until ^is daughter, should be found, 
and desired - Adrien to give orders that he 
should not be allowed to pas,s the gates: but 
he declined doing it, and Robert was sum- 
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moned to attend his father. When he entered 
the room, he was struck with the change in 
the Count's manner towards him, which was 
infinitely more afiectionate than he ever re¬ 
membered it to have been before. The Count 
held out his hand to him, and bade him sit 
down. 

The Countess took little notice of him, and 
Adrien and the priest did not so much as in¬ 
cline their heads. 

How are you to-day?” snid Robert; as he 
took the proffered hand. 

* 

1 am in grea^l pain,” said the Count; but 
it is not to be wondered at in the present state 
of my mind. I wish to ^lear from you, my 
d^ar boy, what happetied last night, and above 
all what you saw outlie ghjpst.” 

Robert related every thihg, adhering strictly 
to the truth, *and not omitting the circum¬ 
stance of the ghost's appearance when the 
Marquis uttered ,the impious** oath, and its 
pointing at him, as if to mark him a's the guilty 
man. 

I 6 
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“ Very strange,” exclaimed tl\e Count* 
** What do you think of the Marqtiis?” 

I never had but one opinion of him,” said 
Robert; “ and it is, I fear, more unfavourable 

I 

than you would sanction.” 

Do you think he carried oti* Isabel ? ” said 

the Count. 

I do,” replied Robert; “ that is, I believe 
that he ordered the doing of it.” 

You really believe so?” said the Count. 

** I do,” said Robert. “ Moreover, I think 
the witness the spectre bore against him enough 
to persuade any man in his seises.” 

I think so too,” said the Count; and it is 
upon that circumstance that I found all my be¬ 
lief of his guilt.—How Would yott ntt in order 
to recover your sister.” ‘ 

■“ I would make a' prisoner of the Marquis,” 
said he. 

Shameful; ” exclaimed the Countess. 

“ He is right,” said the Count; ** for it is 
what 1 have'determined to do. I desire you to 
see that he is not allowed to p'^ss the gates. 
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Let the bridge be drawn up, and fiave good 
care that he does not escape/' 

** You will let me pass the gate, I suppose,” 
said the Countess. h'or, I intend leaving 
the castle, if any thing of the kind is done.” 

** I am sorry for it,” said the Count; but 
Robert knows his duty better than to disobey 
my command, and I leave the management to 
him.” 

You wish to drive me out of the castle 
then?” exclaimed the Countess. 

'' No, my dear,” said the Count. '' What I 
do is for the honour of my house, it is justice 
to my children; and if he is innocent it can be 
no injury to him ; but if, ipii the contrary, he 
should turn out to h% guilty, I mean to make 
an example of hrtfl^find shall be glad to have 
him in my pow'er. Go, Robert, see that alU* 
is done.” 

Neither the priest or Adrien thought it pru¬ 
dent to r^iiionstrate, or even coihment upon 
the Count's orders, which both* considered 
little short of madness, and calculated to pro¬ 
duce a rupture between the two nobles. 
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The Countess was leaving her husband, when 
Robert rushed breathless into the room, and 
exclaimed, lie has escaped ; he is gone !” 

Escaped ? said the Count. 

Yes,” replied Robert; he has been gone 
about a quarter of an hour. He mounted his 
horse, and set ofi* at speed; taking the 
jester with him, and leaving the rest to follow : 
they are now ])reparing to depart.” 

I thought as much,’" said the Count. Now, 
Madam, what do you think of him ? ” 

I think he is right,” said the Countess. 

Who would allow himself to be made prisoner 
if he could ^ 

So it does hot op^iii your eyes to bis guilt? ” 
said the Count. 

¥ 

''No,” she replied; think him in¬ 
nocent.” I 

" It is too absurd,” said the Count. I am 
now fully persuaded, and have not a doubt re¬ 
maining. What can we do, Robelri ? ” 

" I really cannot tell,” he replied. " Allow: 
me to call Ferneuf and Rocl^efort, they may 
perhaps give us seasonable advice.” 
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I would with all nay heart/’ said tfie Count; 
but I am ill too much pain at present; I 
must rest a little while, and will send you word 
when I can see them. I *am very ill, very ill 
indeed,” 

‘'You, must not vex so,” said the Doctor* 
“ You do yourself con^derable injury.” 

“ I would not* mind the pain if I could but 
see my poor Isabel again.” The Count wept 
bitterly as he said this. « 

“ You will see her again/’ said the Doctor; 
“ she will be restored to you.” 

“ Never to wie,” said the Count. “ I shall 
never see her again. I shall nqt live long 
enough, I am very bad.”# 

** You are in no danger,” said the" Doctor. 

f 

“Keep your m1trR^^asy,^aud you will mend 
apace.” 

You deceive yourself, Doctor,” said the 
Count. I know my state : the wound is be¬ 
coming much inflamed, and I have a great idea 
that the shaft was poisoned.” • 

“ Not the least,” said the Doctor. “ It had 

a 9 
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no appearance of it. I examined it carefully, 

and saw nothing venemous about it.” 

“ Well, well,” said the Count, apparently 

% 

resigned to the worst; ‘'we shall see. It would 
be misery to die without seeing my child : I 
quite shudder at the idea, and yet I never 
recoiled from death before. How long do you 
think I can live ? ” 

“ Many a long year,” replied the Doctor. 

The Count shook his head, and desired his 
family to leave him. They accordingly left 
the room, and went to the breakfast hall, 
where all the guests who remained at the castle 
were assembled. 

For the first time the Countess felt awkward, 
and unwilling to enter inVo conversation, bvt 
(as if from natural iijistinct)*slie moved by de« 
•'^rees by the side of' the Baron de Rochefort, 
who immediately asked her whether she had any 
tidings of her daughter. She could give but 

f 

a negative answer, and he ,asked’'her what 
had become'^ of the Marquis de Morbiere; 
she coloured deep crimson ^t the question, 
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and told him wliat had happened in fhe morn¬ 
ing. Tlie veteran was not the least surprised 
at the recital, and assured her it was no more 
tlian he expected, as that a man of the Mar¬ 
quis’s cast was capable df any enormity. 
Every word was an insult to the Countess, 
who still believed him innocent; at least she 
professed herself to believe him so, and was 
not willing to be undeceived. To all, ex¬ 
cept Adrien, the priest, and herself, the Mar¬ 
quis’s flight was an indubitable proof of his 
being the author of the preceding evening’s 
crime, and of the wound inflicted upon the 
Count. Even the Baron de Ferneuf, who had 
betrayed so much suspicion of Albert de la 
I^nce, recovered from his error, and apologised 
to Robert for thV^jwstice he had done him. 

It was no small satisfaption to the Duches^, 
de Briancon tt) hear the opinion thus generally 
established of the guilt of the Marquis de 
Morbiere, for at the same time that it cleared 
de la Lance of the charge laid against him, 
it did away wdth all 
ing conflived in ttie afl’air. 


possibility of Isabel’s hav- 
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Much Of the day passed on without bringing 
any tidings of Isabel, the Marquis, or of Albert 
de la Lance, at whose house Robert had sent a 
request that as soon 'as he should return, he 
might be infonned' of it,, or see him at the castle. 

The party were just sitting down to dinner 
when the brown knight was announced, and 
Albert himself closely followed the servant into 
the hall. As he entered he raised his visor, 
and made obeisance with so much genuine dig¬ 
nity, that every one present rose from their 
seats, and returned the reverence as they would 
to tlieir superior in birth. 

But the charm lasted not an instant, for the 
Countess gathered up her brow, and turning to 
Adrien, as the only one from whom^^he could 
expect support, exclaim^iiw/ith her nati;ypal 
^haughtiness, '' Whqt wants the Sieur de la 
Lance here ? ” ♦ 

I obey the Count’s mandate,’’ said tlie 
knight. • 

r 

** My fath,er desired him to come,” said Ro*- 
bert; ** and by his presence, to prove his inno- 
cence of the crime alleged against him.” 
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What crime ? ” cried the astonished Al¬ 
bert, loosing Robert’s hand; which had been 
warmly tendered upon his entrance into the 
hall. 

'' Innocent, by heavens,” exclaimed the ve¬ 
teran ; “ I pledge you, brave knight,” and he 
drank off a goblet of wine which had that 
moment been placed before him. 

Thank you, Baron,” said Albert; you do 
me honour.” He would have smiled as he 
spoke, but a cloud of deep melancholy over¬ 
spread his tine countenance, which in all its 
native majesty had something irresistibly fasci¬ 
nating, which it did not even lose when op¬ 
pressed by^adversity and sorrow. 

What crime am I*accused of? ” asked the 
knight 5 I stand Helie reader to answer to God 
and man; I charge you, tel>me.” < 

None, you* are guilty of no crime,” ex¬ 
claimed the iiiliole party, with the exception of 
the Countess^^Adripn, and the priest. 

" You are accused of carrying oflF^my sister,” 
said Robert, in a fym tone of voice. 
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" Of that/’ said Albert, placing his hand 
upon his breast, and heaving a deep sigh; 
** Heaven knows that I am indeed innocent! ” 

t 

“ I believe you,’' said the Duchess, whose 

1 

€obs rendered her v^oice scarcely audible. 

“ You may,” replied the knight. 

The Countess had by this time resumed her 
seat, and the priest who loved to display his 
importance by his studious mimickry of all 
she did, and anxious to add to her rudeness, 
a specimen of his insolence, sat down imme¬ 
diately after her, and began taking his dinner 
as if nothing unusual was going on in the 
room; Adrien followed his example; but every 
one else continued standing, appearing un* 
willing to re-seat themselves .whilst the gallant 
brown knight stood before tliem. 

It was evident b5^ the state of his massive ar- 
inour, that he had been on some long expe¬ 
dition, and his face strengthe^^^ the impres¬ 
sion ; but his person was unbent % the weighty 
metal, whfch seemed to hang as light upon him 
as a morning vest. i 
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“ If he wants my father,” said Adrien, rais¬ 
ing his eyes from his plate, towards the knight, 
" he had better be sent to him.” 

I will conduct him,” said Robert, casting a 
look of contempt at his insolent brother. 
Come, Albert, yon will be better received by 
him.” So saying, he thrust his arm in the 
knight’s, and led him out of the hall. 

The company re-seated themselves, and 
every voice was unanimous in his favour. 
Susan was no less delighted than her mother, 
who felt towards the unfortunate knight as she 
would for her own child. I wish my boys 
had been here to see the brave man,” said she 
to her daughter. “ I wisl» they had,” replied 
So^an. But the^wislf was vain, for they had 
left two days before^* fo retiyn to their castle. 

The happy restoration ‘of Isabel to her^ 
family, could ^hardly have given the veteran 
and his friep^^ the Baron de Femeuf more 
happiness, thlttf they felt at the magnanimous 
way in which the brown knight presented 
himself in the castle of Barsas, which he 
knew to be filled with enemies, from whom he 
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could expect but ill-treatment, injustice, and 
insult. 

A man coming forward as be did, had every 
possible claim to belief, and could certainly not 
be guilty; had he been so, he was safer out 
of the castle, and would have secured his li¬ 
berty by a precipitate retreat, as had already 
done the guilty Marquis de Morbiere. With 
a clear conscience, an honest heart, and an 
upright mind, he was capable of facing every 
danger, and willing to place himself in the 
power of his deadliest enemies; he had served 
bravely under the banners of the cross, and 
feared none but God, in whom he trusted, and 
under whose speciai!. protection he considered 

I 

every virtuous member*' of the community 
to be. 

c 

On reaching the anti-room leading to the 
Count’s sleeping apartment, 'Albert recom¬ 
mended his frieiid’« goipg forv^rd to apprise 
him of his’ arrival. The the knight’s 

name was 'mentioned, the Count’s face was 
covered with a deep ilus|pL, occasioned by 
the remembrance of the wrongs he 6ad dona 
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him; but tlie colour soon gave way to his 
former paleness, and Albert was admitted. 

lie approached the sick bed with the same 
dignified manner as he had entered the hall, 
and drew near to tlie Count, who held out his 
feeble hand to him in exchange for the knight's 
gauntlet with which his hand was covered. 
Albert was in the act of pulling it off, but the 
Count desired him not; adding, Do not 
challenge me in my present state.” 

Although it was visible that the Count 
wished to soothe the Knight’s feelings by more 
affability than he had ever condescended to 
show him, he did not appear too eager to re¬ 
ceive the proffered kindn«ss^ and notwith- 

i . .* 

stayding his expjressiftg himself flattered by 
his civility, he kep"€ the Cgunt at a distance 
and proved that he had no "wish to push him- - 
self upon him, *or*to turn the present oppor¬ 
tunity of a favorable impression to his advan¬ 
tage. This pt'^ri^y of conduct was not un¬ 
noticed by the Count, in whose opiilion it con¬ 
siderably raised hiiji. 

" I have taken the liberty to. request a visit 
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from yoii for several reasons/' said the Count. 

The first is to ask you as a man of honour, 
whether you were in any way concerned in the 
capture of niy poor lost Isabel ?" 

“ Upon the honour of a knight/' said Al¬ 
bert ; upon the holy cross, I swear that I had 
aio hand in her capture.” 

I am satisfied,” said the Count; ** allov/ 
me again to ask you, upon the word of a gal¬ 
lant knight, whether you had any hand, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, in inflicting upon me the 
wound with which I am now laid up ? ” 

“ I take the blessed Virgin to witness that I 
never had; ” as he uttered these words, the 
knight rose from Ws chair and stood upright, 
as to give more solemnity to them. 

I am satisfied,” said^he Count; '‘f>ray 
answer me another question, and pardon the 
impertinence of it. What bei^ame of you last 
night? where were you whpn.Robert called 
upon you, about the hour ojf mignight ? ” 

“ I heard of Isabel's being carried off, and 
attended by my two men, endeavoured to find 
her, and restore her to you; but I missed the 
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road, or the cavalcade must have takeil an un¬ 
beaten track, and rode all night; I am just now 
returned without seeing or hearing any thing 
of her.’' 

“ I believe every word you Speak,” said the 
Coimt.—I have another question to ask; who 
do you suspect of having carried off my 
daughter ?” 

I cannot hesitate in my answer,” replied 
the knight; I believe the Marquis de Mor- 
biere to have done it, and to have been instru¬ 
mental in wounding you. The man who was 
base enough to attempt to murder me, is base 
enough for any thing. I do not think the bolt 
was intended for you; I^was the intended 
victim.” 

“ I never heard^v.f the circumstance before,” 
said the Count. 

Robert relatod the whole of what had hap¬ 
pened to his friend when under Isabel's 
window. 

I have no more doubts,” said ihe Count, 
covering his face with both hands; It is 
too clearI now see my folly, and have lost 
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my child. Oh! Isabel, forgive your cruel 
father, forgive me, my child! have pity upon me! 
—Find her, generous man, I have not long to 
live. Bring me my Isabel that she may for¬ 
give her dying parent! 

Compose yourself, my dear CounV’ said 
the Doctor ; “ you have nothing to fear.’* 

'' You don’t know the pain 1 suffer,” said 
the Count; I have been getting worse for 
many hours ; my whole side is swollen.” 

'‘You deceive yourself,” said the Doctor; 
drawing nearer to his patient. 

“ No, no,” said the Count, “ I do not deceive 
myself. I feel a gnavvii^g pain within the 
bone; believe rae,^ Doctor, the shaft was poi¬ 
soned.” 

“ Do not frighten yowrfielf with suc^, an 
.idea,” said the Doctor; where do you feel 
most pain ? ” 

‘‘ Every where,” said the Count; " it spreads 
wider and 'wider.-My le^ ^11 burst»” 

" Let the Doctor look A it,” said Albert; 
“ perhaps it may be better than you think; 
pain is frequently followed by speedy cure.” 
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The Count shook his head, and said, ** you 
may look at it.” 

The Doctor removed the bed-clothes, and 
turned pale as death. 

Gracious God! ” exclaimed Robert; is 
my father worse ? ” 

Your poor father is dying,” said the Count; 

nothing can save me, the poison is taking- 
effect.” 

Albert endeavoured to soothe him. 

“ It is useless,” said the Count, mournfully ; 
" a few brief hours must terminate my life. 
Forgive me, my poor injured Isabel; forgive 
a repenting father. God have mercy upon me, 
and bless my children.” • 

‘^Do not wce^ sof my dear father,” said 
Robert, whose tears’ r*n in ^streams down his 
cheeks. “ You will not be taken from us yet; 
trust in the mei^y*of Heaven.” 

“ I do, I do trust,” said the agonized parent; 

not for life, my j^oor boy, not fo see you 
many more hours, libr to see ray injufed Isabel 
again; but, for forgiveness of my offences, 

VOL. II.' K 
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and the blessing of the Almighty on a father¬ 
less family/' 

My father/' My dear Count," exclaimed 
Robert and the Knight together. 

** I am indeed a father/' said the Count w itli 
a faultering voice ; “ but, in a few hours I shall 
be a corpse,—a murdered corpse !—Go, one 
of you, go, brave Knight, bid my wife, and 
Adrien ;—bid my friends come here ; bring me 
the Duchess and Susan.—No ! I cannot spare 
you, send a servant for them/’ 

Albert did as he was desired, and returned 
to the sick room. 


The few moments which elapsed to the time 
^f the family's arlival were employed by the 
Doctor in dressing thd wound, already vi a 
state which proved but too plainly that^the 
shaft was envenoided, and being so high as to 
render amputation impossible, no hope re¬ 
mained of saving the unfortunate Count’s 
life. 

When the Countess entered and saw every 
one in tears, the sad tale ^required no tellii^*. 
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for it was written upon her husband’s coun¬ 
tenance. She came close to him, and bathed 
him with her tears. 

I sent for you,” said the Count, « to 
soften the pangs of death, for after living so 
many years together, we must part.” 

“ low have brought ali this misery upon us,” 
exclaimed the Countess, shaking her hand con¬ 
vulsively at Albert de la Lance. 

Accuse him not, I charge you,” said the 
Count; “ he is innocent:—the Marquis is the 
only criminal:—the shaft was poisoned. But 
this is no time for discussion; where is Isabel, 


have you any tidings of her ? ” 

None,” said the Counters. 

''^Then all is o'^jer,” ^aid the Count; die 
completely miserable.—Biujjst, my full heart, 
and put ^ end to this wretchedness. Oh !" my ' 
lost, my innocent and injured child; my Isabel ! 


forgive thy father; forgive him, dear! and re» 
proach not his unoJTending corpse. Take my 
soul! Oh! my God*! in pity have mercy upon 


me ; have mercy upon me! ” 

* K 2 
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You will get better yet,” said the Duchess, 
hoping to cheer him. 

Adieu, niy friend,” said the Count; he 
moire merciful to your child, than I have been 
to mine.—Where is Susan? ” 

The sobbing girl drew nearer to him. Give 
ttic your hand, child,” said the Count, whose 
voice became so weak as to be scarcely audible ; 

bend forward, Susan.” He embraced her.— 
** Give that dying kiss to my Isabel, if you 
ever see her again. Tell her, her poor father 
dies by the hand of an assassin, by the hand 
of him who would have been her husband: 
and tell her that he could have died happy if 
he had but beheld her once more. 

Robert, I know yoU love this dear girj.; 1 
can make but on^, reparation for the injirfy I 
have done your sifter; should you .ever wish 
to be united you have my* d^ing blessing! ” 
He joined their hands together, and turning 
his eyes up to heaven, said^ bless you 

He paused an instant amidst the sobs of those 
that surrounded him, and then ietdded in m 
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firmer voice, From you, brave Knight, I im¬ 
plore pardou for the wrong I have done you, 
and as the only act of justice 1 can perform at 
this awful moment, I declare that you have 
my consent and blessing to marry my daughter, 
if she should ever be restored to her family, 
and if you can prevail upon my wife to give her 
sanction to your union” 

Albert was too much affected to answer \ he 
said something at last, but the words were lost 
amidst the' agonizing expressions of grief of 
all around him. 

The priest approached the Count, and began 
praying aloud. 

Go, Sir,” said the dying man; ** you cannot 

pray with sincerity : you can offer me no 

• ^ 

solation. I forgive y6u/’ ^ 

The priest retired, and did not again offer hisb 
assistance. • ** 

We must leave those whose heart-breaking . 
task it has been to witness the lasf agonies of 
death, to picture the scene which the chamber 
exhibited. No pen can describe the pangs of 
a surviving wife,* of children who behold a 
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dying parent, of friends to lose the companion 
of their younger days, of all who, at such a 
moment, think, that in a few short years, per¬ 
haps a few fleeting hours, they will be gathered 
off by the unsparing hand of death. We will 
not harrow up the youthful heart with scenes 
which they may never have beheld, we 
will not parch the quivering lip, and dry the 
streaming eye, with the last efforts of strug¬ 
gling nature. ’Tis enough—the* hour arrived, 
and the Count de Barsas breathed his last! 
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CHAPTEfe XI. 


When the first paroxysm of^grief had ra¬ 
ther subsided, and when nature exhausted by 
its efforts suspended for a moment the distract¬ 
ing pangs of an overflowing heart, the Countess 
looked round as if to seek compassion from 
the friends about her, and beheld the care¬ 


worn, yet majestic face of Albert de la Lance. 
She turned from the corpse of lier husband 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Go, Sir, insult not my grief 
by remaining here; I desire you will never 
presume to disturb the peace of this castle by 
your presence.” The tone^in wbich she spoke 
w as so imperative that it •enforced immediate 
compliance frcm*the insulted Knight, who left 
the room without making a single comment 
upon the €|)untess’s conduct, or •heeding the 
persons present, who endeavoured to detain 
him in hopes that the dying words of the Count 
w'ould recur to the memory of his w ife, and 
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that Albel'i't would at last obtain the consent 
which he (bad he been more sanguine) might 
have been induced to expect. 

Not so, however, with the Brown Knight; 
he liad too mucli feeling to intrude at such a 
moment, or to raise a dispute in the chamber 
of sorrow; he had too much pride to remain 
where he was not welcome, and too much 
knowledge of the world to believe for an in- 
' slant, that the Countess’s malignant hatred of 
him wordd turn to less hostile feelings by the 
request, or the entreaties, of a dying husband. 
He knew tliat grief has its term, and that the 
ino«t poignant despair will sometimes give 
way to a stronger cc^ntending passion. It was 
so with the widow; sl\e burst forth in ex-* 
pressions of anger, even by 'the side of her 
husband^s corpse ; ,and for a moment forgot 
that her feelings had been excite*! by any other 
object than the Knight. As soon as he had 
left the room, however, her grief r^^rned, and 
she was as iiiconsolable as she had been before 
she perceived him. Strange perverseness of 
human nature! These confendino' feelings were 

o o 
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no sooner roused within the brea^lts of all 
around her, than IVoin different causes they 
became as indignant as herself. Her con-^ 
duct, at such a time, towards a man whose 
innocence was established beyond the possi¬ 
bility of doubt, was reason enough for anger, 
and for the hostile feelings, to which she again 
gave birth by the strangeness of her conduct. 

On many previous occasions the Countess 
de Barsas had evinced the same animosity to¬ 
wards Albert de la Lance, and had ever been 
his greatest enemv. His want of title was 

O 

the original cause of her dislike, and the 
fear of her daughter’s being united to a man 
of moderate fortune, gave^ rise to the impla¬ 
cable hatred which fcWlowed, and to the insult 
which she now offered hiny a breach of deco¬ 
rum, the less to have be«n expected, sinc% 
his attendanct! iJpon the Count, at the last 
moment of his life, ought to have reconciled^ 
her to hin^^ and have smothered 'every feel¬ 
ing, save those which the expiring man had 
attempted to create, by giving his last consent 
to his union with fiis Isabel. 
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Even a\nong barbarians, the request of the 
dying is considered sacred, and had Albert 
de la Lance been at such o, time among the 
savage tribes ot Africa, it would have been at¬ 
tended to. It was otherwise at the Castle of 
Barsas; the Countess indulged her own feel¬ 
ings, and was seconded by Adrien and the 
ever-officio us priest, who saw in the Count's 
death the fulfilment of his warmest hopes, by 
the certainty of inheriting so much influence 
and authority, as it was possible for any third 
person to enjoy. 

No sooner had the hand of death closed the 
eyes of the once haughty and magnificent 
Count, than the i priest drew near to the 
Countess, and began whispering into her ears 
the artful strains which had so raised him in 
^ber opinion. He V.new that to check her grief 
would produce an unfavourable effect, and 
therefore encouraged it, and flattered affliction 
itself, to lay up a store of infinence which 
might availf him at other times. 

The^^night’s obedience to the Countess’s 
comnSlfe was a joyful triumph to the priest, 
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for he wished him every evil, add felt so 
anxious to give vent to his satisfaction, that 
he could with difficulty keep up the face which 
he had put on to play his boundeu part in the 
sad tragedy of the day. lie managed, how¬ 
ever, and contented himself wiUi whispering 
his praises of his patroness's dutiful anxiety 
for propriety, in wishing to turn from the 
corpse of her deceased lord, a person who had 
been so obnoxious to him during his life. 

The Countess listened, and inwardly smiled; 
for much as she had loved the Count, she 
loved flattery still better, and could not resist 
the power of its charms. 

After a while the Countess was led from the 
room, and followed every one except the 
Doctor, whose melancholy duty it was to see 
that the body was laid out •in the usual foriii^ 
Accustomed #o fjucli scenes, and to such du¬ 
ties, he perhaps showed more composure than^ 
any membe>t of the family; not but w hat he 
was truly grieved at the loss of hi^ patron, for 
he was really attached tq him, although there 
were many traits* in his character which he 
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disliked, some which he despised, and few 
which he had cause to admire. 

The scene was dreadful to one individual 
present, to the youthful Susan :—gifted with 
nature’s warmest heart; charitable, kind, ^nd 
affectionate ; full of feeling, and of the finer 
and more delicate sentiments of the soul, she 
was capable of entering into the sufferings of 
others, and of exerting herself beyond her 
strength to console them. She was thus eni- 
ployed with the Countess, and with Robert, 
whose grief was unaffectedly poignant. Un¬ 
just as the Count had always been to him; 
jiartial as he had ever shown himself to his 
elder brother, to Ips own eminent discomfort 
and mortification, he folt as an affectionate 
son, and wept genuine*tears of sorrow upon 
,the lifeless body of the author of his exist¬ 
ence. Better had it been for Atlrien if he had 
felt the same; he had greater cause for sor¬ 
row ; he had suffered a greater loss : for to 
him his father was always kind; always showed 
him a preference which he denied his brother ; 
always looked up to him (is a superior man, 
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much as he was really inferior to th# more be¬ 
nevolent, the more affectionate Robert.—But 
he was the elder, and human nature, in its 
weakness, clings to the 'object of first hopes, 
and refuses to a second and tliird pledge, what 
it so scrupulously stores for the first-born. 

By his father’s bedside, Robert forgot how 
little he had been, loved, and watched with 
tender solicitude every step of the disease, 
and^every look of his parent: but little did he 
expect the reward which followed. Years 
of unkindness, the tears of youth, and sighs 
of manhood, were forgotten in an instant, when 
the Count joined his hand to Susan’s, and gave 
them his blessing. The ^value of the gift was 
heightened by the ajvfulnisss of the time, and 
made an impr^ssioi^ upon the hearts of the 
youthful couple, which Qould never be oby- 
terated. 

The Duchess looked on, and breathed a 
fervent amen to the Count s blessing; she 
pressed Robert’s* hand in token^of her.own 
consent, and imprinted on Susan’s cheek one 
of those mateitiaL kisses, which expressed 
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SO much'"more than the tongue could speaks 
that words were not wanting to tell her that 
she should have her wish, and marry the 
man of her heart. Eagerly as this kindness 
would have been received at any other tiin^, it 
was now acknowledged by a mute return of 
her mother’s embraces; but Susan was too full 
of woe to feel the whole value of what 
had happened to her, and too wretched at the 
sufferings of the unfortunate Count to indulge 
a thoucrht of herself. 

Having left the late Count’s room, every 
one retired to their respective apartments, to 
give way to their long-repressed feelings, and 
condole with each, other on the sad event 
which filled the castle with mourning. 

When Dominick heard** the melancholy tid- 
ipgs he shed tears., of bitter anguish, for his 
heart was almost rent with> rwisery for the 
loss of Margaret; and now that, after losing- 
mistress and daughter, he lost his master, he 
had,not strength to resist the agony of his 
grief, and ran from chamber to chamber, pierc¬ 
ing the air with lomentaticins,. and calling 
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by their names those who could neither hear nor 
answer him. 

Finding every room forsaken, the distracted 
man sought the offices to' tell his fellow ser¬ 
vants of his woe, and catclf every straggling 
word that could explain how his master died,. 
He heard everything concerning the Count; 
particulars had already readied the very gates 
of the castle ; but not a word of Isabel, not a 
word of Margaret, could he hear from any one. 

He sat himself down in despair, and wept on; 
too miserable to listen to any other subject, 
and too wretched to give .ear to the efforts 
which were made to console him. One voice 
alone caimht his attention, for the sounds of 
rustic pity touched hi,s vei’y heart. 

Weep on, \^ep (jn, master Dominick, and 
. God give you tears. Wegp on, friend Domi¬ 
nick, and hcm n^t comforted. Let the drops 
roll down, and wipe them not; let the ground 
be moistened with them that they,be not lost? 
Your hairs are gfey, your cheeks are drawn* 
your years are many ; yet you’re not so old but 
you’ll see far better days, and not so wretched 
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but that'be happy ere you die. Mark 
the times, Master Dominick ! I told you as 
much as what has happened, and you took no 
heed of what I saidthe things are coming to 

pass. You remember about the signs; you 
know what I said of the birds of prey, and of the 

t 

wolves. You know what I told you of the ill- 
looking man who met me in the forest; all this 
you know. I see this castle shake, Master 
Dominick; and its better days are now gone 

past. There's no more joy, there’s no more 
mirth, no more dancing, no more games and 
the like ; their day is past. 

“ The love of us all, and your girl, are both 
away, and God knows where ; for he knows all 
things, and when he plei^ses they wiU be found 
again. Well you may cry, and my tears^fall 
fast with yours ; but there’s no comfort, for the 
day is not at hand, and our tears, are vain. 
Weep on then, poor old Dominick ; weep on.” 

It is too much,” said Dominick; my 
heart will burst; it is more" than I can bear. 
Has anything been heard of my mistress and of 
my Margaret?” 
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Nothing,’^ answered the maR^rto whom he 
addressed himself. 

No,” resumed the wood-cutter ; " nor will 
you hear as yet, tlie time’s not come. I hear 
your Marquis ran away this morning, and what 
is that but a proof of guilt? It was he who 
carried off the Lady Isabel and your child ; no 
one can doubt it. But he’s a great man, and 
poor folk must hold their tongue, and not ac¬ 
cuse. I would ^wager my life that the ill-look¬ 
ing man who used me so, was in his pay •. he 
looked like it. Mark my words, Master Domi¬ 
nick ; this castle will not move a step to claim 
the maids ; nothing will be done. But deed 
will come upon deed, and t]ie end will be that 
you’ll get your child again. * How soon this will 
happen, no man Jan tell. Last night I knew 
■that evil was about, and told wife as much 
for a strange deg howled about the house, and 
we got no sleep all night.” 

And I thought we should hear (rf a death,” 
said the steward; for I could ndt keep my 
candle free from winding sheets.” 
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I saw a larow fly straight over the Count’s 
apartment this morning,” said another servant. 

What are these but signs ? ” said the wood¬ 
cutter ; ** I hope you’ll believe me now, and 
give credit to what I say.” 

Dominick could hear no more; he left the 

I 

servant’s hall, and returned to his mistress’s 
room, where he began indulging in the me¬ 
lancholy task of setting to rights all that had 
been strewed about. 

Each object refreshed in his memory the re¬ 
membrance of the scenes of the preceding 
night, and all was calculated to keep up tho. 

estate of mental wretchedness to which he was 

» 

reduced. 

He had been so mary yeafs under the late 
Count’s roof, that he r/as domesticated with 

I 

^ every thing in the rastle; and custom had so im¬ 
planted into his memory the dtffef^t arrange¬ 
ments which were usually §tttended^to, that he 
missed whatever object was not in its proper 

I 

place. Thus he became acquainted with the 
extent of the depredation whicli had been com- 
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milted, and found that many*'&&rtides were 
wanting^ which were certainly not taken for 
Isabel’s accommodation. It appeared by this 
that the men who had been employed to carry 
her off had been guilty of double theft, and 
had stolen wdiatever was most portable and 
concealable. Fortunately the bulk of her 
jewels was deposited in a strong closet in Do¬ 
minick’s room, by which means they escaped 
the hands of the midnight robbers. 

Adrien and the priest succeeded in their 
endeavours to prove that Isabel herself had 
connived at her being carried off, and the 
strongest testimony which could, in their opi¬ 
nion, be given, was the c^^rying away of her 
trinkets and dresses, •as tfiey good-naturedly 
hinted that de la*Lanc^’s w^nt of fortune made 
•it probable that he would gladly avail himself 
of every Iflftle to tidd to his own. And this, 
said they, could nover have been done by the^ 
Marquis de Morbiere; for his fortune placed 
him above every thing of the kind.* 

The more Dominick thought of such vil- 
lany, the more wretched he was, seeing no 
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probability of, the present Count’s taking effec^- 
tual steps for the recovery of his young mistress 
and of his lamented Margaret. 

In this conclusion he was right, for there 
■was in reality nothing to hope from a man 
who was thoroughly devoted to the Marquis 
de Morbiere, and who had no particular ob¬ 
jection to such conduct as his, if it were even 
true that he had taken off’ his sister. 

Adrien set his face entirely against all sup¬ 
position of his ti'iend’s being concerned in the 
murder of liis father ; the only person he sus?* 
pected was Albert de la Lance, and he had not 
^hesitated to declare him the author of the 
crime. 

4 

The whole of this melancholy day passed on 
without producing* anyvthing new; no tidings 
^ came of Isabel, uQ,clue was obtained that could 
lead to her recovery. Teart aion^^Were seen 
throughout the castle, and^the kind, of apathy 
which generally succeeds violent grief. 

Nor was the awful quiet of the night dis¬ 
turbed by the re-appearance of the spectre, 
which strengthened the ilupression that the 
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guilty Marquia was the only object afrits noc¬ 
turnal visitations. The terrors of the last night 
more than once started across the agitated 
brain of the sleepless inmates of the castle; 
every time the setting watch called out in deep 
and long-drawn strain, All's ,Well,^’ they 
trembled as if the ghost was by their bed-side. 

The image of the pallid corpse of the mur¬ 
dered Count de T5arsas, which every one had 
from motives of respect or of curiosity visited, 
and close to which they had told their beads. 


was perpetually before their unclosed eyes, and 
the night was passed in sorrow, in prayer, and 
in momentary expectation of seeing the more 
alarming and more dreadfni spirit of the mur¬ 
dered Montfort. 

The cheering \»eanffe of ^he rising sun dis- 
•pelled these fears as it diffused its golden ray» 
over the?Crim15oiibd horizon; and at an early 
hour the scenes of life were again in action^. 


although no one appeared the leas*t refreshed 
by the night’s repose, and many eyes were red 


Irom the tears with which they had for so many 
successive hours been filled. 
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Scared had the sim ascended above the earth, 
when Robert was seen moving busily through 
the castle courts. His steps were hurried, and 
his look oppressed with grief. 

i 

His father in his dying moments having 
given him full powers to do what he should 
think necessary for the recovery of his lost 
sister, he was busily employed in giving 
orders for arming an expedition to be di¬ 
rected against the castle of Morbiere. The 
willing vassals received the command with 
eagerness, and were ready to risk their lives 
for a man whom they really loved, and for the 
unfortunate Isabel, who they sincerely pitied 
and almost adore^; ithere was not a vassal 
on the whole estate who did not ow% her ' 
gratitude for some act of* kindness, which they 
^were happy of an opportunity to repay by the* 
services of their arms. 

Robert was thus busily employe^.when he 
was joined "by Adrien, by whom he was dlosely 
interrbgated. The recent death of his father 
had not prevented his thinking of his new and 
unexpected promotion, and^he availed himself 
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of this early opportunity to countermand every 
thing Robert had ordered, and forbid any 
thing being done without his previous per¬ 
mission or sanction. Having given neither the 
one or the other, he looked upon his brSpther’s 
interference as an infraction of Jiis peculiar 
privileges. 

The soldieiy who were checked in this 
abrupt manner, appeared much inclined to 
mutiny, and to follow Robert, for they were 
careless of the present Count’s displeasure, and 
would gladly have risked it, to assist their 
young mistress, and obey their first orders; 
but Robert would not suffer them to depart 


from their allegiance, and reminded them that 
the;^ were now vassate of*another lord, and 
that they were Sound to jbey him. It was 
•not without considerable resistance that he^ 
prevailed‘'upoif them to listen^ to his remon¬ 


strances, .^tod not without a positive decla- 
ration that he w^ould not head them after 
what had been said by his brother, that he 


brought them to submission. 
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Nevertheless, dissatisfaction became general, 
and the dislike in which Adrien had always 
been held now turned to hatred. Robert was 
aware that this was the case, but out of re- 
spect for the remains of his deceased father, 
he forbore spying a word which might be likely 
to create clamour, or unrestrain the feelings 
which were so ready to burst forth from every 
breast. 

Mortified as Robert must naturally have 
been, and indignant as he certainly was at the 
cruel conduct of his unnatural brother, he re¬ 
pressed his anger, and casting a look of heart¬ 
felt disdain upon him as he returned to the 
castle, left him tf give his own orders, and 
make such arrangements as were now \^thin 
his power to presenbe. ' 

« In assuming the* title and importance of the 
Count de Barsas, Adrien 'seemed to forget 
. that his father and predecessor still un¬ 
buried, and although the ceremony of interment 
was always performed in France much sooner 
after decease, than it has ever been customary in 
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colder climates, and that the remains'lay but a 
few hours for the awful solemnity of public 
exhibition ; the young- Count seized upon the 
reins of government and commanded with as 
mucli haughtiness as if he had been for a long- 
series of years instituted into the, powder which 
had so unexpectedly devolved upon him. 

It is needless to say tliat Adrien was totally 
void of feeling and of any of those virtues 
which vender men ornaments of society and 
endear them to their fellow creatures ; but he 
blushed not for his want of sensibility, lie cared 
not for the good ojiinion of the world, as he 
was now possessed of all he ever longed for; 
—wealth and title. 


VOL. II# 
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CHAPTER XIL 

4 

At the cattle of Morbiere events of consi¬ 
derable importance happened during tlie time 
which intervened from tlie morning of the 
Count’s death to the following one. 

Our heroine and hei- no less alflicted maid 
passed a bad and restless night; for although 
the fatigues which they had undergone pro¬ 
duced some short intervals of sleep, the re¬ 
mainder of the time was spent in unprofitable 
speculations and in an interchange of hopes 
and fears which could in no way assist tbem 
or hold out great p^ ospeibt of relief. 

4 The bright rays* of the morning sun whiclf 
forced their w^y through tlie*'thick coat of 
»dust which covered the windows, were truly 
welcome to the poor captives. Isabel desired 
her maid to let in a little fresh air, but the task 
was impossible, as the casements were firmly 
fastened, and baffled all attempts to open them. 
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After a long and diligent search, Margaret dis¬ 
covered a single diamond pane of glass fixed 
into a small iron frame, hut it appeared as if 
the hinges had Ijeen long out of use, and re¬ 
quired all her exertions to overcome the im¬ 
pediments which rust and decay^opposed. At 
length, however, she succeeded, and trifling 
as was the breath of air which it adtuitted, still 
was it a comfort to Isabel, who was so ^veak 
and unwell that she almost fainted from tho 
musty closeness of the room. 

Soon after they were dressed Barbara undid 
the outer fastenings of the well se^curcd door, 
and brought breakfast. 

‘‘ Well, my loves/’ sa^d the old wretch, 
“ how do you thrivt^ this* morning. You’ve 
hac^a pleasant ftight*! su^opose. To be sure 
• you must have been comf4)rtable ; so good g. 
bed is not fomuk in every cattle now a-days. 
Bless how solemn you look ; you would 
have me think that you don’t like •being here, 
but I know better ;* aye, aye, I know belter.^’ 
Isabel held her peace, but the woman was 
determined to annby her, and continued, “Our 

L 2 
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master will be soon here, and then 1 suppose 
you will smile again ; IVc seen such tricks as 
yours before now; you ai’n^t the first girl Fvc 
had the care of, no, no, not by many a one. But 
Bll tell you one thing, you’d better keep your 
faces to yourself when our master comes, for 
lie’ll soon send yon down stairs, and there you 
may kick and chirp, and cry and howl, and 
nobody care for you. You are not the kind of 
woman to give so much trouble.” 

“ You had better let us alone,” said Mar¬ 
garet, who could not bear to liear her mistress 
insulted. 

p 

Well,” rejoined the woman, T don’t care 
if I do; you may have your own way now, but 
you Avill soon have to do some one clse’s «.'ill. 
We poor servants are alw^iys put upon by you 
liae w enches.” « 

So saving, sh^ loft the room "^and fastened 

« 

the door as scrupulously as she had done the 
lUKht before. 

CD 

She is gone,” exclaimed Margaret. 

Yes, ray good girl,” replied her mistress, 
she is indeed gone, but wdieii shall zve go?” 
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Very soon, I hope,” quotli tiie maid. 

‘‘ I fear not/* said Isabel, “ for I have no 
doubt from the woman’s, insolenge that some 
dreadful evil is in aj^itation. • What think you, 
Margaret ? ” 

‘‘ [ hope not,” answered the pefor girl. 

This is a sad woman,” said Isabel. 

‘‘ She is indeed,” replied the maid; she 
wovdd not do at my master’s castle \ ” 

No indeed,” said Isabel. I would jxive the 
world to know how my father is ; I have been 
dreaming of him all night, and thought he was 
worse. Once I fancied he was dead. I had 
dreadful dreams ; I really think I shall grow 
mad.” 

must not let^’our mind get the better 
of you so, my dear mistrdfes,” said the kind- 

hearted maid, I wish you were more cheerful.* 

• • 

I wish 1 had reason for it, said Isabel. 

So do I,” said Margaret, but we mim' 
make the best of# every thing, and wait pa¬ 
tiently for better times.” 

With such dialogues the two prisoners 
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passed away the heavy liours; starting at 
every sound and listening with eager anxiety, 
in hopes to catch the, distant murmur of known 
voices, and of deliverers ; but in vain. 

Early in the evening Barbara came to 
them and am/junced the arrival of her master. 
Isabel shuddered at the name, and would 
haffe sent him some insulting message; but 
prudence pointed out the danger of it, and 
she attempted to receive the intelligence with 
indifference. She had no time to consider, for 
the Marquis followed close after her, and en¬ 
tered the room as familiarly as if he had been 
in the habit of being unceremoniously ad¬ 
mitted into her private apartment. He ap¬ 
proached her with revoking^ hardiness, ^^nd 
stretched out liishafi^d, saying at the same time, 

How is my Isabel'' ’’ 

The indignant^ girl turned from him with a 
IcoJt of utter contempt; but he had tob uluch 
enrontery to be abashed, and repeated the 
question, tidding, and how is her pretty 
Margaret 1” 
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'' Your familiarity is too ill placed/* ex- 
lainied Isabel; ** tell me. Sir, by whose aii- 
thoiity we are detained here/’ 

By mine,^^ said the murd^erer. 

You dare not detain us,” said she; ** I 
command you to release us.” ^ 

^ No, my sweet girl,” said Morbiere, making 
an attempt to wind his arm%ound her 
** I cannot spare you. You are now at home^ 
and you must remain here,” 

What does the monster mean?” exclaimed 
Isabel. 

Never mind,” replied the Marquis; every 
word from your lips is music to my ear: your 

abuse I regard not; it is woman’s weapon.” 

% 

** Send me hom5 to my parents,” cried 
Is^)el. 

Not for the world ! ” Exclaimed the Mar¬ 
quis ; “ you*shSll be my pretty little wife, and 
stay here with me,” 

I will never be your wife,”^cried the spi¬ 
rited Isabel. 

Then you shall be something else,” re¬ 
joined the Marquis. 
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“ Whati do you mean?” said Isabel, ill a 
tone of indignation. 

“ Never mind my meaning, you will find it 
out by and bye,” replied the Marquis. ‘‘ Come, 
Isabel, do not be so hard-hearted ; I know you 
can love me, if you will.” 

I would rather die! ” exclaimed our her 

roine. ^ 

1' ? 

r« 

You talk like a girl,” said the Marquis; 

I know you will love me in time. Give me 
your hand, and do not be angry with me.” 

" Keep off, vile man! ” cried she; how 
have you dared to rob me from my parents ? ” 

Love,” replied the Marquis, attempting to 
smile a tender look,^but betraying himself into 
a sneei% “ love will do wanders. You know I 
adore you—that I ceynhotj will hot live without 
y;ou; you know my ^sincerity.” 

I know notjxing,” said roubtl, with firm¬ 
ness, nor will I know any thing. Had you 
really loved me, had you been a man of ho¬ 
nour, you would never have been guilty of this 
act of violence. If you have, as you say, such 
a regard for me, grant me on*e request.” 
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What is it ? ” exclaimed tfie Jlarquis.—^ 
Restore me to my family/^ 

‘‘ I caimot at present comply with your re- 
qnest,” said he; you 'shall go when I can 
no longer keep you here/' 

“ When will the happy day be ?" exclaimed 
IsabeL 

Not yet,” he replied ; you shall lov^me 
first; you shall be my own Isabel, my own 
love ; my own every thing.” 

Do not deceive yourself,” said she 
calmly, “ I can never love you, never respect, 
;iever tolerate you. You have for many reasons 
made yourself hateful to me, and my senti¬ 
ments can never alter. I therefore desire you, 
and if my desire vvill.not do, I implore you, to 
res’iJOre me to m^ beloved parents.” 

» And to your low-lifed lover, I suppose^” 
said he. “ No, Jsabel, I wdy render your fa¬ 
mily a better service; I will keep you from this 
self-sufficient upstart.” • 

** Who dare you* call * upstart ? exclaimed 
Isabel. 

** Your milk-sop of a lover,” said he, sneer- 

L 5 
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ing* contemptuously at her; your Albert, your 
dear Albert.” 

He is dear to me. Sir,” said Isabel; '' and 
your abuse, far ^rom lessening my affection 
for him, can only increase it.” 

“ You must, nevertheless, give him up,” said 
the Marquis, “ for 1 intend being called by the 
dear title which he has dared to usurp.” 

Cease your sports. Sir,” exclaimed the 
angry girl; they are insulting and unbe¬ 
coming.” 

“ Will you promise to love me, then ? ” said 
he, catching hold of her with both his arms, 
and pressing her against him. 

Let me go, in&oleut ruffian! ” exclaimed 
Isabel. 

Give me a kiss,^then>” saiU he, attemj/ting 
take it. «< * 

Let me go, )t say,” she caiedt 
Give me a kiss, and I will,” and he again 
repeated tht attempt. 

Never,” she exclaimed; trying in vain 
to force herself from him. 

Then I will take it,” sai\l the wretch, and 
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by superior strength he at last^sucj^eeded, al¬ 
though Margaret had flown to her mistress’s 
assistance, and was doing all she could to 
prevent it. I have got it,” he added, with 
an air of triumjfli. 

** Hardened monster,” said Isabel. Is it not 
enough that you should have violated the laws 
of hospitality ; must you dare to insult a help- 
less woman, who has already been used with 
so much cruelty by you. By a second at¬ 
tempt to murder the innocent Albert, you 
wounded my father: you have destroyed the 
peace of my family, and you are not yet satis¬ 
fied ; what more do you intend doing ? ” 

f* Bring you to your genses, young lady,” 
said the murderer; I Wave more ways than 
oi'ite j you shal> see me b^^and bye; for the pre¬ 
sent, farewell. Barbara, •mind the girls.” 

** Aye, aye,”•replied Barbara, as her master 
left the room, I understand you ; leave that to 
me, Sir, leave that to me. Now •my dear, you 
must behave better: remember our master’s a 
great man. You are here under his protection, 
and you must ht^e a care not to displease him.” 
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Go avjfay, old woman/’ said Margaret; 

we can do very well without you. '^Your 
master^may want your company; go tO him.” 

“ Not till I please,’* said the vexed woman • 
‘'for the present I am mistress in this castle, and 
can have things as I will. As for you, young 
girl, you must prepare for keeping compauif 
with the gentleman that carried up your mis¬ 
tress. He has business with you.” 

“ I will never leave my mistress,” said Mar¬ 
garet firmly. 

“ Ha! ha ! ha! ” roared the woman; you 
^eem to know much about the ways of our 
castle. Well, well, it does not matter ; I dare 
say you w ill make it all out in time.” 

“ Go away,” repeated i\Iargaret; " my nijp- 
tress is ill, and needs rest., " I <ibeseech of you 
to let us alone; you will oblige us very much.” 

"*“‘This is speaking something, lilf^j” said the 
w^omaa; “ considering the much I have to do, 
you ihall be left alone for a Jittle while, only 
promise to behave better to master another 
time.” 

Isabel gave no answer to this appeal, and 
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heard with infinite pleasure the floor fastened* 
again. 

The release was indeed necessary to Isabel, 
for she was so exhausted by her contest with the 
unprincipled Morbiere, that* she could with 
difficulty stand upon her legs. But it was no 
time for rest, as the insecurity*of her situa- 
tion, and the imminent perils to which she was 
exposed, rendered watchfulness indispensable, 
and demanded the efforts of a wakeful mind, 
to shelter her from the storm which hovered 
over her devoted head. 

Barbara was later with supper than she had 
been the night before, and when she made 
her appearance she apologised on the score of 
having been employed about her master’s af¬ 
fairs. 

• She sat the tray down, and approached Mar-» 
garet; You ar^ to come with me,” said shd^ 
our master has appointed you another room*” 
She shall not gp,” said Isabel. • ^ 

“ Our master’s orders must be dbeyed,’’ said 
the old woman; or else there will be rare 
work.” 
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" She i^halV not go/^ repeated Isabel. 

''You must follow me/’ said Barbara. 

" I will not stir/’ said Margaret. 

" Don’t be foolish, girl,” said the woman ; 
going round the table as with an intention to 
take Margaret’s arm, and lead her by force from 
the room. 

" I will not follow you,” said she; " I am de¬ 
termined to stay with my mistress.” 

" Very well, very well,” said Barbara; " I 
will carry word to my master of what you 
say.” And she left the room, taking as before 
the precaution of locking and bolting the door. 

- The woman’s message gave fresh grounds 

for deliberation, which continued until the 

# 

door was again opened, But, what wasikthe 
terror of Isabel and her maid,^when instee^ of 
Barbara^ they beheld the Marquis’s accomplice* 
6arl. This was indeed a moment of trial: 
they trembled convulsively, and kept their eyes 
upon the wretch befi^e them. Barbara 
came in immediately after, and approached 
Margaret. 

' Our master sends us again for you/’ said 
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the woman; addressing herself ^to the maid.* 
Come, you have given me trouble enough.*' 
Margaret clung to her mistress, who locked 
her closely in her arms. 

This is not the time for* play,*' said Carl; 
you must go with me." 

'' I will rather die," exclaimed*Margaret. 

Nonsense," said the man; ‘'girls do not 
have their own way here ; I'll serve you as I 
served to’ther wench there," pointing at Isabel; 
“ come along, I don't like waiting; come I 
say. Here, old bone-sucker, help me off with 
the girl." 

“ Yes, yes," said the woman; seemingly 
well pleased with the request. “ I’ll help 
you. Now dear, coipe whh us." 

‘i Keep off’," gaxclaimed Isabel. 

Keep quiet," said Carl. 

A most stan^eful scene followed; Carl and 
the w^oman began pulling Margaret away by 
main force, in deiia^nce of the threat^, prayerafia- 
treftties,and screaths of the distracted Isabel, who 
resisted most heroically the repeated attempts 
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which were 'aiade to tear her from her. At 

I 

last nature gave up the contest, and she 
fainted. 

The opportunity was immediately seized, and 
the unfortunate girl was dragged out of the 
room, rending the air with her cries, and weep^ 
ing most piteously. But the wretches who 
bore her away were dead to all feeling, and 
she was carried to the distant apartment pre¬ 
pared to receive her. 

Fearing that her other captive might avail 
herself of the opportunity of the open door, to 
attempt her escape, although it would have 
been quite impossible for her to succeed; 
Bdrbara returned to the room, and found her in 

I 

the same deplorable state as she had leftjier. 
The freshness of the aiij^whicsh blewthroragh 
the long gallery did more towards her recovery < 
than whatever tlie old woman ^^copld imagine ; 

r 

and she at length awoke to a full sense of her 
misery. In,.vain she called her Margaret, in 
vain she begged to* have het restored to her; 
the only reply she got was a loud laugh from 
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Barbara, who exhibitec} the inmoj^t recesses of 
her toothless mouth, in her bursts of fiendish 
exultation. 

What; you thought to have your own way, 
did you? I told you what wo*uld happen; but 
you would notlistento me. Perhaps you took 
. me for an old fool.’^ * 


Isabel was silent; for she knew that all were 
deaf to her intreaties, and resigned herself to 
her Maker, as the only being who could save 
her from her enemies. The impression of her 
mind was mistaken by Barbara, who feared 
she was meditating something against her, 
and hastened to take away the untouched meal, 
and fastened the ponderous^ door, of which the 
well-known strength f^s eifFectually secured her 
fron# danger, as«t de^ed sdl the powers of the 
•prisoner to escape. 

When Isabel jvas left to herself, with one 
solitary taper w^hich glimmered its pale light 
through the dark apartment, she fell upon Iffer 
knees, and sought*«onsolation and strength iir 
the effusions of a pious heart. She prayed 
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fervently, and implored the Almighty to save 
her from the snares that encompassed her, and 
from the wretch whose views were bent upon ren^ 

i 

dering her despicable to her sex, and to herself. 

When she had done praying she began bar¬ 
ricading the door, with the tables, chairs, and 
every thing that w^as moveable in the room. • 

She fancied this precaution w ould secure her 
from the Marquis de Morbiere’s designs. 

Having completed her prudent arrangements, 
she got to bed, but without extinguishing the 
taper. 

Several times she was frightened by the 
sound of footsteps, and by noises which re- 
sembled attempts .^o open a (ioor: the sound 
came not from the only one she had eve^been 
able to discover in the room, but in a direction 
near the head of her bed. She listened, buf 
all was quiet. A little while after, she heard 
the sound again. The coldness of death came 
upon her, and her tears, (which had flown 
without intermission frofn the moment of 
het discovering the loss of Margaret) ran in 
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streams down her pale find languid cheeks, and 
felt like so much burning liquid trickling down 
the frozen snow. 

t 

. Persuaded that there was hut one door, and 
that it was so secured by what she had put 
against it that it could not be opened without 
considerable exertion and noise, she fancied 
that what she heard must have been occasioned 
by rats. The conclusion was so natural that 
her fears would in great measure have vanished 
had she not heard the same strange noise 
again. She no longer hesitated, but dressed 
herself, and taking her dagger with her, got 
into bed and listened attentively. 

The noises which had* been repeated at 
long intervals, now became oftener heard, and 
at last she plainly distinguished one of the 
oaken panels slide gradually into the adjoining 
wainscot. She then percei\?ed a hand, and in 
an instant more, the tall figure of the Marquis 
de Morbiere, wrapjped up in a mo*rning gown. 
She would have called out, but so great was 
her terror that she could not articulate a single 
sound; her tears*instantly dried up, but t]ie 
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prevailiii(j coldness increased, and she sat up, 
inanimate as marble, with her eyes fixed upon 
the detested object, who listened for a moment, 
as if terrified by the tread of his own foot, and 
as if wishing to discover whether his \ictim 
w^as asleep. With the cautious and light step 
of a tiger wdiich marks its prey, he advanced 
towards the bed, undrew the side curtain, and 
beheld the stern, the accusing, the beautiful 
Isabel. 

Had he seen the spirit of the murdered 
Montfort or of the no less hapless Count de 
Barsas, the unworthy man could not have 
started back more suddenly. But his impu¬ 
dence, which overcame every difficulty, and 
his crimes wdiich hardened his soul to ^very 
feeling of remorse, rgave"* him courage, and he 
atgain drew near the bed. 

Isabers indignation instaiitiy turned the 
coldness with which she had at first been 
seized, to the waim glow of resentment, and 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ What brings you here, Sir?" 

Love, Isabel! my love for you brings me 
to your bedside." 
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Leave the room. Si/;’’ she ex5:laijned. 

“ No, Isabel,” said he ; attempting to take 
her hand. You shall not be so cruel to me.” 

Go, Sir ; ” she again cried. 

“ I will not/’ said he. My determination 
is fixed, resistance is useless ; you had there¬ 
fore better change your tone. I wAli be loved 
by yon.” 

“ Insult me not with your vain expressions 
of an aftection which you never felt; go, Sir ; 
I command you ; leave me to my wretchedness 
and ago't’i^vate it not.*’ 

“ You are too petulant,” said he ; as if he 
wished to soothe her : You know, my love, 
my adored Isabel, you kno\^ that I live for no 
other object than youraelf, do not kill me with 
your mikindness.V 

• Cease, deceitful wretch/’ exclaimed the^ 
virtuous girl. •'‘Your character, your views, 
and your crimes are known to me; you are 
capable of nothing but baseness.” 

** You wrong me,*Isabel,” said he. 

Presume not to call me by that name, Sir/ 
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she exclaimed. Sucl familiarities ill become 
you. I again command you to leave the room.” 

“ No, my love,” said he; I do not mean to 
leave you to-night, I can be very happy with 
you.” And as he he sphke'the words he sprung 
upon the bed. 

Away, vile ’^retch,” exclaimed Isabel 5 
** or by the God that made me I will bury this 
dagger in your heart;—keep off! ” At the 
same time she held up the dagger, and the 
Marquis fearing for his life leaped-off the bed, 
Isabel did the same on the other side, still 
grasping the dreadful weapon and determined 
''to take his life, rather than lose her honour. 

Put down that dagger,” exclaimed the 
Marquis. 

‘‘ No, Sir,” said Isabel; ^ will not.” ^ 

c . . 

I will compel you to it,” said he*; give 
it me, Isabel.” 

' o 

I will not,” she replied; “ it is the only 
pAitection k have, and will keep it.” 

Trust to my honour,' and give me the 
dagger,” repeated the Marquis. 
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I again tell you, will not}” said she, 
“ and if you come near me I will bury it in- 
your breast.” 

I will get assistance, and take it from 
exclaimed ttfe wretch, in a tone of 
violent rage. 

In that case,” said Isabel, calmly, I will 
bury it in my own heart.” 

'' You are mad,” said he; and you must 
be treated as a maniac.” 

** I apa virtuous,” she exclaimed; and I 
will preserve my vktue. I repeat it. Sir, if 
you make another attempt as you did just 
now, and if you offer me violence, I swear by 
the Virgin Marjr, to kill yyu, and if I fail‘’in 
the attempt, to kill rtiyself.' No one shall take 
this ^weapon from me whilst I have life to 
^e it.” 

My people ^are gone to^ rest,” said the 
Marquis; “ or I would put your courage to 
the test. For this night I will leave you^o 
think of your conduct, and to "prepare for 
worse treatment than you ever experienced. 
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should you femaiu healstrong and silly as you 
•are;—goodnight.’' 

He was so terrified by Isabel’s desperate 
courage, that his heart failed him, and he 
thought it best to poStpone his outrage 
until he should be able to find her off her 
guard. 

The mouaiitfu the Marquis left her, and closed 
the sliding panel by which he had entered, 
she began to reconsider’‘’%er situation and 
think what she could do to prevent his coming 
in affain. She drew near the wainscot and 
examined the sliding door with her faint taper. 
It fitted so exactly and was so nicely contrived 
that when she searched^he c^uld with diffi- 
culty ascertain whether rit was really .tlfe one 
by which he entered or^»/hethor in the moment 
af terror she had mistaken it. Upon minutei 
examination, hqj;\^ever, she observed that the 
dust which was thickly accumulated on the 
offfer panels, was rubbed off on this, and 
bore signs of having been grazed against some* 
thing which fitted it so closely as to leave an 
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impression. Having^ liade this disoovery, her 
next anxiety was, how to fasten the door, but 
she was soon relieved from it by the trusty 
dagger, with whicl^ she began tlie tedious ope- 
ration of boring hole, intending to secure 
the point of it into the paij^, ajid against the 
adjoining wainscot, so as eflSfctually to prevent 
the possibility of its being pushed back. 

Isabel had r^e^ly completed her laborious 
undertaking, when the door against which she 
^ had set the chairs and tables, burst open with 
a tremendous crasli^ and the spectre of Philip 
de Montfort stood beneath the threshold. 

She uttered a loud' and piercing screani as 
she beheld thtjaLfear^l api^ition, and almost 
sunk senseless the floor; but the efforts 

of despairing vittue, Vhicji had ^ven her so 
^uch courage to resist ths unprincipled mur¬ 
derers, did n*)t forsake her at this awful mo- 
ment, and she stood in mute wonder and terror 
gazing at the spirit. The friendly‘taper which 
had partly been instrumental in saving her from 
destruction, was still grasped within her hand, 
and its light refl<?cted upon the spectre’s ar- 
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mour, as'ten tUQUsana iitars upon tne race of 
a polished joiirror. 

Resigned to hegven’s will, without an 


offence to answer for, witl;4,^ pure and unble¬ 
mished soul, Isabel stood and did not remove 


her eyes from thoj^ject before her. 

The spirit bec^ned to her to approach— 
but she dared not move. It beckoned again— 
and she made a step towa^^ it. Once more 
it beckoned, and glided slowly down the long 
gallery, turning round at each stride and 
beckoning again to her to follow.^ Fearing 
death less than dishonour, a^^^pable of every 
ex/^rtion to escape from the rfclnds of her op¬ 
pressor, she made^ n desperatt^effort to over¬ 
come the weak timidity *of human nature, and 
followed ; still holding tHie taper, and guafdihg 
it with her right Hand, that it should not be* 
extinguished by the chilling "win'd which blew 
tl\rough the long and winding gallery. 

Her figure was beautifully graceful, and as 
she stept firmly forward in obedience to the 
mysterious summons of the armoured spirit, 
she looked more like a fair form descended 
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from a better world, irfian like a mortal being. 
Her fine long hair hung down4o her waist, and 
blowing back by every gust of air, exhibited a 
face which lost of its native loveliness, by 
terror, illness, anoby grief. 

The spectre glided on, and Isabel followed; 
every door was opened, and^e chilling breeze 
of night seemed uninterrupted in its sportive 
freaks through the various recesses and wind- 
ings along the passages. 

In this manner was she conducted until she 
reached the postern gate by which Carl had 
brought her. Like the others, it was open, 
and no obstacle had presenlp^d itself to Jier 
progress. 

Outside the ^te ^ood a milk^bite horse, 
in vt^rlike trappings."* There wa^no one with 
*the noble beast; it stood alone. 

The spectfe htilted and beckoned her to ap¬ 
proach ; encouraged by the hope of deliveraijpe, 
she obeyed, and drew near; the ^spectre then 
made signs for her .to mount; she threw away 
her taper, And did as she was bid. The horse 
stood perfectly still, and Isabel looked ,about 
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her, to see whether the^o was any other steed 
near, or any one to guide her; but no!——It 
was otherwise ordaii^ed. The spirit waved its 
hand, and the horse went off at full speed. 
When she had proceeded Jlew lengths Isabel 
looked roundXor tll^ ghost, but it had vanished. 

Thought upon'I^ught now crowded upon 
her mind, and her escape appeared to her as 
nothing less than the evej^watchful hand of 
Providence, which had directed an angel to 
deliver her from the snares of her enemies, and 
from impending death. 
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CflSPTER XIIL 


The high-mettled chai^^ pon which Isabel 
was mounted, continued without breaking from 
and snorted as it went, as if to illu¬ 
minate by the b'^ath of its fiery nostrils the 
dark and intricate space which it traversed* 
The moon was ristlig, but overcast with deep 
black clouds ; all was dreary, and she could no¬ 
where recognise any familiar object by which 
she might jggfije of the^ land on which* she 
moved. 



fhe motion iof tlve hc^sef. was so easy that 
had she been carried by ap experienced skaiter 
upon the smooth face of ^ frozen lake, 
could not have felt less inconvenience, or so 
little fatigued, as by the steady and Ibng- 
strided gallop of Ihe milk-white'^ed. 

So fearful was she of pursuit that she made 
ho attempt to check the noble animal, bul 
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patted its sleeK neck, aii^ trusted for safety to 
the fate which had delivered her. 

As day began to break she thought she re¬ 
cognised some places which had in happier 
days been familiar to her, as she rode on 
she became more ^isipertain that she was not 
many miles distanl^lTOm the castle of Barsas. 
Her anxiety now increased; her doubts, her 
fears, her love, her escape, all crowded in dis- 
ordered succession upon her afflicted and care* 
tvom mind. The stream of soothing tears 
)fvhich had so long eased her heaving bosom^ 
ceased to flow; her eyes burned with con¬ 
suming fire ; her lips were parched; the heavy 
sight could find no outlet fronllher too-full 
heart. 

Can the mariner ^escribe hfs fears whan, 
washed from a sunkep wreck, he is driven upon 
a friendless rock, q'er which each rolling billow 
runs its frantic race, carrying away every re- 
sisth.g obstacle, and sometimes leaving a life¬ 
less corpse eisftended upon the craggy stone, 
which, as if jealohs of its prey, it returns and 
carries off to the inmost recesses of the deep ? 
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—And, can the captive who thinks to die by* 
the hand of the bloody buccaneer, lind words 
to tell the feelings of his heart, when, by the 
interference of a more merciful being, his life 
in spared, and he i^tored to liberty ? 

It must be the task of sucli whose pens can 
paint these feelings in allJ|[^,j I’fely colours of 
life, to describe what Isabel felt, when from 
a height she beheld the lofty embattled towers 
of the castle of Hbr forefathers^ to which she 
was already so nearly restored, by an event o f 
>vhich she could Bot think without reverence 
and gratitude. 


Suddenly the horse turned oflf and took a 
short cut to^ffl^ds the castle of Montfort, then 
turned ags^^pP.and rushed, through the forest, 
unt^ it came Jto a ^teep stony place, round 
, ^hich it made a rapid turn, and halted before 
the entrance of the well-known and fac-fanftd 
cavern of death. For a moment she sat in 
silent expectation of being carried on; but the 
horse, as if anxious to avoid the pale gleams of 
the rising sun, pawed the ground, and made her 
understand that she was to dismount. She 
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patted its neck to express all that she could 
have wished to make it comprehend; thrice 
kissed its flowing mane, and dismounted. The- 
horse instantly gave a loud neigh, and darted 
into the dark cavern. The fpund of hoofs wau 
clearly heard to,^e-echo down the vaulted 
space, but it becai^l^ore faint and faint, until 
it resembled the rumbling of distant thunder, 
and stole away from human ear. 
s Wonderfu^^ exclaimed ftabel, who almost 
lost the remembrance of her situation, by the 
awful astonishment with which she was filled. 
Wonderful mysteries! 

Recovering herself she began to consider 
'iChat she should do in her depl^bie situation, 
and how she could gain ^ admit^!!£|l|0e into the 
castle at that early houii'. Sl^ was cold 

r 

shivering, for she had travelled without any. 
thing upon her head, and with nqithing but a 
thin dress which she had worn the preceding 
day^^and put, on again when she was alarmed 
by the Marquis de Morbiere^s attempt to open 
the sliding panel. 

This was no time for long yieliberation: the 
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sun was rising, tlie face of nature began to be 
gilt with his resplendent rays, and the least 
delay would subject her to the gaze of the 
labourers coming to their morning work. 
'^Isabel fell upon4ler knees, and, with uplifted 
hands, poured forth the efltaions of a grateful 
heart for the mercy whichHaii been shown her. 
Having paid her religious homage, ^he rose 
and bent her steps towards the castle of Barsas# 
It was with difficulty she coufi^tand, for her 
legs were swollen with fatigue, and she was so 
weak as to be almost unable to proceed. 

By dint of exertion she managed to creep on, 
faultering as she went, and despairing of ever ^ 
reaching tha.J|*aven of her hopes. She Tiad 
proceeded l^i^t half way when nature gave 
up the task, and she mi Ijerself disconsolately 
•down upon the trunk of ji newly felled tree, 
and melted into,a flood of te^rs. She sobbed 
aloud. Suddenly she was startled by a voice 
by her side, which said, in accents of true 
compassing “Weep on, fair lady,* weep on; 
and may^lieaven bring you comfort; tears 
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will run ^hen the heart is full; the soul will 
mourn when sorrow’s near. Weep, fair Lady 
Isabel.” 


Is it you, my goo d old man ? ” said she, 
turning to see who could speak thus to he^, 
and recognizing the wood-cutter. 

(r 

Yes, lady, yes! Even f, who saw you ere 


you CQuld lisp your own dear name; who saw 
you grow up kind and lovely, and who see you 
come to this. HClh! dearest lady, you are not 
the only one that weeps, other tears flow fast 
with yours. But tell me, HOw came you here; 
who took you away ?—who brought you back ? 
' Stop! answer not as yet; come to my homely 
cottage, and warm ,vourself. The morning is 

-A ^ 

too cold for you, and you have^iiothinc; to de¬ 
fend you from it.” 

I must go on to the castle,” said Isabel. 
Nay, not so, fair lady,” rerumod the wood¬ 
cutter, making an attempt to raise her up; 
** the castle Is not fit for you at this early hour. 
Come with me, lady; it will not be the first 

'* ■'* V- 

time that you have warmed your dear hands by 
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our crackling chump V Come, M&dam, I beseech 
you, grant a poor man’s prayer.” 

Isabel could no longer resist, and finding 
herself loo weak to walk alone, she took the 
'^ood man’s arm, and walked slowly towards 
his humble cottage. 

Nothing could equal tSl astonishment of his 
wife and family when Isabel appeared; they 
could not imagine how she came at such an 
early hour to be met by the ^ibd-cutter. She 
was courteously received, however, and some 
plain but wholesome food was immediately laid 
before her upon a napkin, which, though of 
ordinary material, could in whiteness have de¬ 
fied the driven snow. 

She was too muchgcare-worn and fatigued to 
eat^ and it wj^^ but* aftjr long and repeated 
• entreaties that the old iqan and his w'ife pre¬ 
vailed uponjier.to take son\ething; at length 
she took a little warm milk and a small piece 
of bread, which partly dispelled the cold cAiills 
which had come ufton her since she dismounted 
from the Mysterious charger. 
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How does our dear lady feel now V* said 
the honest housewife. 

Very poorly/’ replied Isabel, bursting into 
tears. 

Do not cry, dear lady,” said the woman. « 

Check not her tears,” interrupted tlie 
wood-cutter. Weep on, dear young lady; 
for tears will ease your heart and help you well 
again. Tell me, Madam, I pray you tell me, 
how came you t6 be lost; how came you back 
again ? There are so many strange tales a¥out, 
that n6 one knows what to think: (not that 
any one thinks you have acted improperly, but 
because some honest folk bear all the blame.) 
If Pm not to,o bold, I would like to know; 
indeed I would^dear lady.” ^ 

“ It’s a long story my honest friend,”*laid 
Isabel; I have jiot strength to tell you* 
now.” « *1 

Tell me one thing then,” repeated the 
anxious man ; ** Did that good gentleman, 
Albert de la Lance, carry you ofl/ as your 
mother seems to think ^ r ^ 
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No!” exclaimed Isabel, “ he<is too honour¬ 
able ; it was the Marcjuis de Morbiere.” 

Yes, yes,” said the wood-cutter, shaking his 
head, so your poor father said with his dying 
breath.” 

My father! ” she exclaimed in a voice of 
terror,“my father; what! is my podr father dead?” 

The wood-cutter would have said the heart¬ 
rending ** yes,” but she swooned away, and fell 
back into the arms of his wife,^ho, seeing her 
couigtenance change, rushed forward and saved 
hei* from falling upon the ground. 

An active youth, the wood-cutter’s son, was 
instantly despatched to the castle to call Ro¬ 
bert ; for the old man knew how things -were 
going on, and that jie cguld^pend upon as¬ 
sistance from no oi^ else. He directed the 

• • 

► lad to give his errand to none but Robert, and 

• 

to desire lym to come without mentionin^to 
any one where he was going. The youthful 
messenger was starting,^ when he called him 
back, and bid him say that he himself was very 
ill and wl&ed to see him without delay. 

The wood-cujter, in his humble way of life, 
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knew much uf the ways of the world, and in- 
wardly thought that the news of Isabel’s being 
at his cottage might prejudice some great 
people against him, and prove a serious evil to 
his family; he thought besides that indelicate 
inferences might be drawn, and that she might 
be suspected of having run away instead of 
having been carried off. 

Whilst the boy was gone, the old woman 
did all she could think of to restore Isabel to 
herself; but every effort was vain, and violent 
hysterical convulsions followed eveiy attempt 
to force liquid into her mouth, or to apply cold 
water to her temples. 

Siie had been in this state a considerable 
time when Ro|j^t was sefin running breathless 
towards the house. The wood-cotter fearedHhe 
sudden meeting might be too much for him, 
add went out to him. 

4 ' 

The boy told me you were very ill,” said 
Robert^ coming up to him. 

“ Yes, Sir,’^’ answered the 'old man^ “ I sent 
you word so; but I wished you ta|[^e a sick 
person in my cottage.” 
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Why did you not send for 1!he Doctor in¬ 
stead of me ? ” 

Why, Sir,'^ replied the man, with evident 
confusion, “ it would have been as well per¬ 
haps, but I thought the sick lady would rather 
see you.” 

‘‘ Sick lady ? ” exclaimed RobSrt. 

Yes, Sir,” replied the man, a poor dear 
sick lady; but you must not go in too suddenly, 
for she is not strong enough to bear the sight 
of y«u 

‘‘Tell me,” exclaimed Robert, who is she?” 

“ The Lady Isabel, Sir,” said the man, en¬ 
deavouring at tlie same time to stop Robert 
from rushing into the house 5 but his effort'was 
unavailing, for in th^ same il^nt he was by 
his leister’s side^ 

• He was agonized with grief when he beheld 
her plight, Vmt l^er situation required his imri!e- 
diate attention; he began, therefore, applying 
such remedies as the hujpble pharmacy of the 
cottager afforded.* • 

At leil^ she opened her eyes, and beheld 
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Robert, but i'i was too much for her, and she 
swooned a second time. ^ 

By dint of affectionate care she again re¬ 
vived, and by looks of tenderness expressed 
what her feeble tongue had not strength to tell. 
He fondly pressed her to his bosom, and in the 
unconnected language of unexpected joy, he 
endeavoured to convey the feelings of his 
^heart. 

By degrees she recovered sufficiently to in¬ 
quire concerning her unfortunate father. Ro¬ 
bert related the sad story as briefly as he could, 
and they both shed tears of bitter anguish on 
the loss which they had sustained. After much 
time* spent in, this tribute of filial affection, 
Isabel satisfied her brother's anxious inquiries, 
by giving him the particulars of what had 0hp- 
pened to her from the hour of her being taken 
fi^m her father's castle, to he^ being found by 
the wood-cutter. 

The story is quite dreadful," said Robert, 
as soon as ‘she paused. How had you 
courage to follow the ghost ? " 
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I do not know,” said Isabel f I cannot 
account for it.” 

Miraculous deliverance!” exclaimed the 
wood-cutter. Did I not tell you what would 
happen. Yes, yes,—I did. And there’s more 
evil at hand yet. Keep out of the castle, dearest 
lady, for the wolves are snuffing about, and 
evil faces, such as I never saw in these parts 
before, sneek about, as looking for something 
which they cannot find. Keep away, dear 
lady. And you, my dear young gentleman, 
keep her from her e/iemies.” 

It would be best,” said Robert. 

It would indeed,” said the old woman; 
for your friends, who fain would help, will 
not dare to budge a stpp ; for th^e’s your mo* 
ther, ^he believes the iad man good, and the 
good one bad; and there’s the young Count, 
he thinks wcyse than her; and there’s agaii^ 
that priest: why, he’s no better than he should 
be. Tobe-sure, the people love you, and 
shed their heart’s blood for you ;*but where’s 
the good oCjtJiat ? ” 

These good people advise us well,” said 
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' Robert to h?s sister ; I would keep you out of 
the castle for the present, if I knew where to 
take you. 

Here’s our cottage,” said the friendly 
wood-cutter; “ its poor enough, the Virgin 
knows, but take it as it is, and stay twenty 
years if you ‘will; you shall get the best of all 
we have.” 

Thank you, my good old fellow,” said Ro¬ 
bert, shaking him by the hand; I think I 
can manage better. The Duchess and Susan 
leave the castle to-day, ^will you go with 
them ? ” 

'' I would most willingly,” she replied; but 
'"shpll I not shed a tear upon my poor dear fa¬ 
ther?” 

r r 

No, my adored sistpr,” he exclaimec^ it 
is not a place for you; there are too many spies 
iJbout. It would hot be safe. Besides, he is 
to be buried to-morrow; and you are not in a 
fit state to attend.” 

“ What will my mother think of me ? ” said 
Isabel. 

She must not know of your escape, until 
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you are in safety,” he' replied. " At.present 

she is too much set against you by Adrien and 
the worthless priest, to listen to reason; and 
such are her feelings, that I doubt whether you 
woiiid be well received. It would be much 
more prudent to repair to a place of security, 
and let me seize a favourable opportunity to 
disclose the business.” 

Be it as you will,” said she; I will do 
whatever you think best.” 

Quite right,” exclaimed the anxious wood¬ 
cutter ; I told you so; I knew your brother 
would think so.” 

What can have become of my Margaret ?” 
said Isabel, “ I almost blaqje myself for com¬ 
ing away without her.”* 

You were perfectly right,” said Robert; 
*^’it would have been madneas to have resisted 
the spectre's will.” , ^ 

Yes, indeed,” cried the old host; " the will 
of heaven must be done. JBLad you not come . 
away, worse things *might have come to pass. 

I see the day when that cursed covering of the 
wicked, that castle#of Morbiere, will lay a heap 
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of loose stones upon the ground. Old as I am, I 
shall seethe day, and it will happen before 1 die. 
Murder can't go long unpunished; can it, Sir 1 
There's a day for all things; there's a day for 
good, and a day for evil; and as evil's come 
first, good will follow. There's none but reason 
in this." 

I dare say not," replied Robert. Then 
turning to his weeping sister, he asked her 
whether she would like to see the trusty Do¬ 
minick. The proposal was a great relief to 
her mind, and he promised to send liim, to¬ 
gether with tlie supply of clothes which she 
so mhch xeded, and of which she was so 
destitute. 

As soon as he was gone, the goo^ old 
housewife went into the adjoining roori, and 
having aired her best sheets, she put them into 
a tidy bed, and returned w'th un earnest re¬ 
quest, that Isabel would take a little rest after 
the fatigues and terrors of the night. It was 
with difficulty she prevaifed, for she felt no 
inclination to sleep/ although she was dread¬ 
fully tired. She did not, however, resist the 
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woman’s entreaties, and having Accepted the 
loan of something to 'tie about her liead, she 
got between the bed-clothes, and was soon 
visited by that friend of the afflicted,—sleep. 

I shall now go back to my work,” said 
the old man to his wife, and may the blessing 
of heaven be upon her. Poor dear thing, how 
ill she looks! how worn, how sad!—My old 
eyes are getting wet, though Fve not cried for 
many a year.—A plague take the man that 
used her so.” 

There will be .rare doings at the castle, I 
trow,” said the wife. 

Not a bit,” answered her husband,^aia if he 
knew beforehand how the news of her es<5ape 
would be received at the castle; “ there will be 
nothing of the ^kind, rfor I dare say, they will 
lejoice again if they can ^ cut her off of her 
portion. These ^great folk understand doiilg 
such things, and, whether right or wrongs it, 
makes no odds to some. JThe richer in woal^ 
the poorer in goddness, as Mister Baba used 
to say,and h© was right; for I warrant you,they 
will not take he^ back again* You see. Mo* 
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ther, things *dre not ripe yet. There’s more in 
the wind; a deal more'than we know; but de¬ 
pend on’t, that whilst that ugly, sulky-looking 
Marquis lives, he will leave her no peace, poor 
dear thing! ” *■ 

They are always the best of people that 
sorrow comes to,” said his wife; there never 
was a better lady.” 

The better luck,” said he; '' it will all 
come right at last, and she will reap her re¬ 
ward.” 

I hope she may,” replied his wife; but 
I doubt it.” 

Yotif doubting won’t prevent it,” said he; 
you never knew me wrongfin such matters, 
and you’ll tind me< right now. The old m^’s 
dead, and the young one’s in }iis place, and no 
good will come of,,that; but surely he canncTt 
always live, an^ if he should die, why then 
comes Master Robert, and he will make as 
„goad a Co^int as man. 1 think we shall 
have some ‘hard blows dealt before we are 
many years older, and the weakest will go to 
the wall. That Marquis woa't be quiet till he 
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gets the young lady, and the whole country will 
be after him if he does.” 

What makes you think so ? ” said his wife. 

Never mind, old woman,” he replied; you 
an’t over wise in these matters, and there’s no 
need you should be. All this tallying won’t do 
my work; good bye, take care that nothing 
amiss happens to our young lady,—God bless 
her! ” 

So saying, the rustic prophet left his cot¬ 
tage, and returned to the spot where he had 
met Isabel, and wfiere he had for some days 
been employed in felling trees.—Here^we will 

V 

leave him, and return to the Castle de Mbrbiere. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


It has already been said, that Margaret was 
carried by Barbara and Carl to the room pre¬ 
pared for her. There were many reasons for 
the selection of this chamber in preference to 
ail others: it was distant from Isabel’s, and 
there could be no fear of communication be¬ 
tween the two captives, by* taking this precau¬ 
tion |||^keep them apart. In the next place, 
this was a kind of passage, or rather a 
kind of depository, communicating with the 
subterraneous dun^eonti, and to defiles v\^ich 
were only known tc thd crimijjal few. « 
Although in appearance there was no com¬ 


munication with any other part t)f the castle, 

j 

aqjd that it was situated, as was the apartment 
* in Vhich Isabel waiPconfined, at the end of a 
long gallery, still was there a passage; but it 
was so contrived, that nd"one unaccustomed to 
open it could discover it from inside the room. 
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There were many of these secret communi¬ 
cations from the inhabited part of the edifice, 
but they were constructed with peculiar art, 
and had for a series of years defeated all at¬ 
tempts which the curiosity of the numerous 
domestics led them to make, in qrder to ascer¬ 
tain whether the condemned part was in reality 
solely occupied by owls and rats. 

Early on that morning Baba had heard, from 
the mouth of the afflicted Dominick, the his¬ 
tory of what had happened to Isabel and his 
daughter. The jesters nerves w'ere not over 
strong, and he gave way to the greQji|l|t grief 
for the loss which he had sustained re¬ 
turned to his own room, wlfere he threw himself 
upon his bed, and bemoaned his fate in accents 
which would h^e meltedithe coldest heart. 

In this situation was he found by the servant 
who came tS sutnmon him td attend his mas¬ 
ter. A sobbing, Vei’y'*^||p|Jl,” was all the^Hn- 
swer he gave; and it tuifhia out fortunately; for 
had he made the least comment, the Marquis 
would have^een infof^med of it, and he would 
have become at bnce an object of hatred and 

VOL. II. N 
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of suspicion. He arose, and made the neces¬ 
sary preparations; after which he joined his 
master, and left the castle with him. 

Baba’s impression of the whole affair may be 
easily conceived, when it is recollected what 
he overheard, between the double doors. Of 
his master’s guilt he had too many proofs to 
harbour the shadow of a doubt of his being 
the perpetrator of the desperate offence which 
had been committed, and of the murder of the 
Count de Barsas. The assassination of some 
one was of course intended, and it was truly 
unfortq3(iate that the Count should have been 
the per sob to suffer. His own dishonourable 
intentions, and theis shameful expedition upon 
which he was besel^ deserved punishment, but 
not from thediand oC a murder^^r; and the mis- 

•^p It 

t(»ke did hot in the least degree lessen th^ 
enormity of the Marquis’s guilt. 

Baba had no of Margaret’s being at 

the Castle bf and he secretly deter¬ 

mined to leave no stone unturned for her re¬ 
covery. 

On the road he pretended to be full of glee, 
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and so thoroughly deceived his master with his^ 
foolery, that he did not even fancy himself 
suspected, and gave Baba credit for being of 
all his household the man that entertained the 
best opinion of him. 

The Marquis was received on his return with 
every demonstration of respect, and some ap¬ 
pearances of pleasure, both of which were the 
effects of selfish policy, and void of sincerity; 
for he was universally disliked. 

Baba now disguised his grief, and putting 
on the face which best suited his office, in 
order to avoid suspicion, began a system of 
espionage, which rendered it highl^ probable 
that he would make some discovery tending 
to give a clue to the fa*te of his loved Mar¬ 
garet, and of* Isabel, towards’*v^honi he had 
always entertained the greatest respect jjnd 
devotion. 

He saw a something^lUjking in his master’s 
looks, an anxiety^ to alrolaihe inj^uiring eye of 
his attendants, which roused his vigilance, and 
he followed as clo^^ as possible all his steps 
and watched evefy thing he did. 

N 2 
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At an early hour the Marquis dismissed him, 
and he immediately began a diligent search of 
all the apartments in the inhabited part of the 
castle, of the offices, and of such places as he 
fancied there might exist a communication 
^with the oth^r part. 

To a determined man few obstacles are in¬ 
surmountable, and it happened so to Baba; 
for, by dint of search, by close examination 
of every door, passage, room, hole, closet, and 
crevice, he came to a dark narrow staircase, 
which led him up a long flight of steps into a 
large empty chamber, from the window of 
which he discovered that he had passed the 
boundaries of the inhabited court, and was 
really in the reputed forsatken part of the cas^e. 
Here the re^^abrance of the ghost, and o^* the 
vi^it relate^^^im by Dominick, came across 
his mind, and he« began seriously to consider 
whether he should cur should not proceed. 
Ihe expedition was dangerous, and might be 
fatal to him; but love got the better of fear, 
and he started afresh, diSf^'mined not to be 
frightened, and to rise above the natural 
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timidity of his nature. This was ^no small 
effort. 

Upon further search he discovered that the 
other apartments must lay ii\ a different direc¬ 
tion, and retraced his way by the staircase by 
which he had ascended. At the foot of it he 
found a second narrow passage, which in the 
gloomy reflection of a small lantern which he 
carried, had escaped him. By this passage he 
proceeded along and came to a range of vaults, 
which he carefully examined without making 
any discovery whKjh could assist him in his 
peregrination. He halted several times in 
hopes to hear the well-known soupd of his 
Margaret’s voice, but the farther he went, the 
more distant he seeno^d to be from the object 
of hi^ wishes. .At leflgtb he came to some 
dungeons, of which the doprs ti^O'^open; Im 
entered and agaia examined; but what was his 
horror when in one of them.he discovered the 
body of a female, not y#t entirely decayed,* 
lying with the face upwards, on a stone bench, 
and fastened by an ^l|i hoop about her waist, 
from which a short chain was firmly rivetted 
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in the ponderous stone. He shuddered, and 
sickened as he beheld the unfortunate creature* 
The story of the girl who had been starved to 
^death rushed upopi his agitated mind, and he 
had no doubt but that this was her body. 
The flesh was fast wasting off the bones; the 
hair hung dishevelled in long and ample locks; 
one arm was stretched by her' side, the other 
hung down towards the ground. The slender 
dress with which the corpse was clad appeared 
much torn, and as in many places stained with 
blood. The feet were baie upon the cold 
stony bench. 

* At some distance was a small table upon 
which stood a pitcjjer of water, which stunk 
infectiously; and next to it a loaf of bread, 
which had bec^e the prey of worms ai)5 of 
must: there^fes uq appearance of its having 
been touched. Baba closely^ examined every 
part of this dreadful cell, and with his eye 
measured the distai:^e of the table from the 
bench, which was clearly to6 great to allow the 
possibility of the unhappy female^s reaching 
the scanty food placed before her. He con- 
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eluded, therefore, that the stony of her har» 
ing been starved to death was true; at all 
events, had she not died with hunger, ahe 
could not long have existed in the piercing 
cold which reigned in the dungeon, with the 
little air which could have been admitted 
tlirough a small grating in the*door, and in 
the state to which she had been reduced, hav¬ 
ing scarcely any clothing on, and destitute of 
shoes or any thing to guard her from the se¬ 
verity of cold. Her only bed, a block of 
stone; her only covering, the slender dress in 
which she had been carried to this place of 
torture. 

Baba tried to form some idea of her features 
by a close examinatipn of, the facei, but it was 
too much disfigured; a fine set of teeth, 
of which the snowy lustre rel!|^ed the feeble 
rays of hig lantern,..proved that they irfhst 

have belonged to a lovely mouth; and her 
body was not so decayed, but that it still bore 

traces of a beautiful person. 

So moved was bjg with pity, that he with 
difSculty tore himself from the scene which 
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had excited so much horror, and he turned 
away to continue his sea^^'ch. As he left the 
cell, he examined the small but ponderous 
door, and found a bunch of rusted keys hang- 
ing from the lock.—These he secured, and 
proceeded on. He examined two more dun¬ 
geons, in both of which he found human bones; 
but they seemed of later date, and he was so 
bent upon his expedition, and his feelings so 
harrowed up with the dread of Margaret's 
sharing the same fate as the unfortunate un- 
known, that he lost as little«time as possible 
in dwelling upon what he saw. 

Along this range of cells he could discover 
no opening, but came to a small door which 
stood upon a stone step ai^^d led him to think it 
mdst be the foot of the st^^ircase. He trie^to 
pujl it open large iron ring which was , 
fastened to it,"but it resisted his efforts, and he 
began trying some of the keys which he had 
found. After many fruitless trials one of them 
opened the lock, and he discovered, as he had 
imagined, a narrow stone staircase, by which, 
after pulling the door to, he ascended into a 
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small room, from wTiich there was another 
staircase of which Jhe door was open. Up 
these steps he again ascended, and came to a 
small suit of rooms ; in one gf these he founc^a. 
ladder placed against a trap-door in the roof. 
He had now proceeded so far that he dreaded 
ever being able to trace his way back should 
he attempt any further search, and was return¬ 
ing wdth an almost broken heart, when he dis¬ 
tinctly heard the sound of a human voice, as 
if proceeding from a place near where he 
stood. He listemjd, but the sound was lost, 
and he fancied it was only the effect of his 
nervous agitation whicli had produced an 
imaginary noise ; but he h^rd the sound again, 
and recognised the woice« of his lost love. 
He instantly forgot •all. he seen, and 

I'istened attentively to marjt the^^arter from 
whene it came. ,He fancied it proceeded from 
the room above, and mounted to the top of the 
ladder. Here he again^istened, and cCUld* 
plainly distinguish *the language of complaint, 
and concluded Margaret must be alone, since 
he heard no voicejbut Jiers. 

N 5 
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He undrew *the bolts ^which kept down the 

{ 

trap door, making as litMe noise as possible, 
and having raised it up with his hand, he called 
,Margaret by her name. 

Who calls me ?"' exclaimed the alfrighted 

girl. 

^Tis I, Margaret;—your own Babaand 
he raised the trap high enough to show his 
head. 

Are you come to save me?*’ said she, stoop¬ 
ing down to him. 

Yes, dear,” he replied. 

Take me then, for God's sake,” she ex- 
^claimed, or 1 shall be murdered.” 

Have courage to come down here,” said he. 
** Yes ! any where to save myself from these 
wretches,” replied the terrified maid. Oh ! 
Baba, have pity upon me, and save me.” 

Come,” said, the jester, at the same time 
raising up the trap, come down after me.” 

, Margaret (lid as sl^e was directed, and with 
faltering steps descended afthr him. He caught 
her in his arms and embraced her with all the 
tenderness of unaffected love then remounted 
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the ladder, and agaii\ fastened*the trap door, 
so as to prevent th^possibility of pfirsuit. 

Margaret could not proceed further without 
making inquiries for her mistress, to whom she 
w;ished to be reconducted, But finding that her 
lover could give her no information she was 
compelled to submit to fate an(>follow him. 

In their passage along the cold and dreary 
vaults which Baba had traversed, they pro¬ 
ceeded in total silence and trod as lightly as 
possible. They came at last to a place where 
he had before found two passages, but he could 
in no way remember which of them he had 
come by. In this painful state of uncertainty 
he determined, after a moment’s whispering 
consultation, to try the oJle leading to the right, 
from which at certain distances other passages 
branched off. * He thought the -most prudent 
plan was to proceed to the end of the one alf>ng 
which they were hastening, and Margaret ob¬ 
served that she thoug 
an opening, as th^ win 
to blow more freely. This was evidently not 
the way by which he had first coxue^ as instead 


ht they" were coming to 

M L) • ® • 

nwas colder, and seemed 
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of steps, they,BOW descended by a gentle de¬ 
clivity. 

They soon discovered ah open door, lead¬ 
ing into a large court which Margaret re» 
cognised to be the very one by which she ha^i^ 
been brought into the castle. 

Having.informed Baba of the important cir- 
cumstanceSj she pointed out the postern door 
which led beyond the walls. To their utter 
astonishment it was open ; they quickly passed 
it, and Margaret stumbled against something; 
it glittered, and she picked up what she imme¬ 
diately recognized to be the taper which had 
been left for Isabel’s use. She likewiseesaw 
something white laying at a little distance \ 
Baba took it up and ^ave it to her. She closely 
ex$tmined it by the light^of the lantern, ^nd 
knew it to be a handkerchief wnich she had 
given her mistress a short time before she was 
dragged from her room. 

These discoveries left no doubt upon lier 
mind that her benefactress had escaped, and 
Baba joyfully concurred in the opinion. 

They concluded that had she been carried to 
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some other place by the Marquis’s order, the 
doors would have been as carefulfy shut as 
when they arrived to them, and as she per¬ 
fectly remembered Carl’s locking them after 
their entrance into the court, she could not 
fancy them open for any other cause^ and at¬ 
tributed her escape to Fortmaiif, upon whose 
fidelity she knew her mistress could trust, and 
of whose good will she had not the shadow of 
a doubt. Although Margaret had very na¬ 
turally hit upon the wrong author of Isabel’s 
escape, she was right in the main conclusion, 
and felt the happy consciousness that she had 
really fled from the snares which encompassed 
her. 

The jester put out th^ light of his lantern 
for fear of detection^and led Margaret along 
* the castle waif to the front, froni whence some 


route might be determined for her safety. • It 
was long before tti^ reached the great gates, 
for the ground was much broken and they t^ere 
obliged to proceed with great* caution, en¬ 
larging the circle as they went, lest they should 
be seen from the watch tower. 
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On the way- Margaret related to her fond 
deliverer all that had happened at the castle'of 
Barsas, from their leaving- it to her escape 
with him* He was much affected and de¬ 
termined not to remain in the service of tho 
Marquis, however advantageous it might be in 
point of emolument* 

She greatly urged the necessity of his con¬ 
tinuing for the present, and until a favourable 
opportunity should occur to leave his service. 
He acknowledged the prudence of the measure^ 
and assured her that he would stay if he thought 
to be enabled by the sacrifice to be of any use 
to her or to her mistress, in whose welfare he 
felt as lively an interest as if he had lived all 
his life in attendance''upon her. 
iSLe proposed accompanying Margaret toTthe 
nearest house or village, seeing' her in safety, . 
andi obtaining some means of conveyance back 
to her master’s castle; bi ^j^ he positively re¬ 
fused, and insisted on his return. 

f 

AW her entreaties ^d representations, all 
appeals^ to his affection for her, were neces¬ 
sary to overcome his determination. She at 
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length prevailed^ and after mutual assurances 
of unalterable afl^.tion, and mady repeated 
embraces. Baba obliged her to take what 
money he had in his pockets for her use upon 
the road. As she left him he threw his cloak 
about her, and insisted upon her taking it. 
She consented, and she requited it; for her 
clothes were not calculated to keep out the 
cold air of night, and the rain which the thick¬ 
ening clouds seemed to promise, but which did 
not fall during the night. 

Many times they parted, and as many times 
they returned into each other’s arms. The 
jester’s warm heart was not proof to scenes like 
these, and Margaret was no less afiected. 
They wept upon ea^h other’s bosoms, ^and said 

a thousand tender ^things ; but time pt^d 

. • * 

quickly on, in oft’ repeated tales of love; and 
not to falLa second time into the hands oP the 
castle ruffians, i^^vas necessary to bid a final 
adieu. 

The poor girl made spirited effort to over¬ 
come the feelings of her heart, and tore her¬ 
self from the trembling arms of her agonised 
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lover. Again ^he bid him farewell, and re¬ 
peated it o^er and o’er unti^the sound could no 
more be heard. 

Baba stood with his arms crossed upon his 
chest, and was at a loss how to act. He would 
have followed her, but he had given his word ; 
and he turned towards the castle, intending to 
go in at the large gates, and return to his apart¬ 
ment. 

As he walked along, he remembered a part 
of the wall at some distance from the gates by 
which he had once in a sporting freak climbed 
over by means of the buttresses; to this 
h^ repaired, and after much exertion he suc¬ 
ceeded in regaining his apartment without 
being seen by any one. Tt turned out v^y 
fortunately, as particular'notice was usually 
taken of this faulty part of the wall, which 
had bften been ordered to be repaired, but which 
had by the negligence of tl^work-people, or 
of the Senechal, been l^ft in its present unsafe 
state. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Baba pointed 9 ut tlie road with so much 
care and minuteness, that Margaret found little 
difficulty in proceeding, although totally unac¬ 
quainted with the country which’she thus tra¬ 
versed in the character of an anxious fugitive. 
Accustomed to live away from towns, and to 
wander amidst the woody forests and the fens, 
she had none of those fears which would have 
tortured her, l^ad her life been otherwise spent. 
Her situation was nevertheless most pitiable, 
and if she feared not j:he Ifhngry wolf, and the 
shades of night, she wg.s rendered truly misera¬ 
ble by the dar%ers of her situation, and the 


constant peril in which slie must be, unjiil 
once more restored ^ her family and friends. ^ 
A man may escape, and screen himself from 
pursuit in a thousand various ways ^ but what can 
a helpless female do ? Every difficulty which 
the former may have to encounter, is doubled 
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to the latter; for she has not only the tyranny 
of man to fear, but also his vices, and the 
proneness of the unprincipled to avail them¬ 
selves of every opportunity to deceive, mislead, 

# 

and, lose the hapless maid who may chance< to 
ask her way, or to seek assistance. 

Had she b^en free from these terrors, Mar¬ 
garet’s mind would have been comparatively 
happy, at least she would have proceeded with 
more spirit and not have trembled at every 
rustling tree which sounded like the foot of 
man. She walked on, however, and looked 
out in momentary expectation seeing aome 
liouse 6r cottage in which she might seek re¬ 
fuge-for the remainder of the eventful night* 
She was indeed in the right track, but th% dis¬ 
tance was greater than Bfiba thought, and guite 
Exhausted in mind and body, she sat down at 
the foot of a tree, and sunk in^to a sound 
sleep, forgetting at once^^r terrors and her 
danger. 

‘ V 

When she' awoke sue started up and looked 
about her, scarce roused from her slumber^ and 
so tired that she would gladly have laid her 
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* head again upon the cx^ld turf, 9Lnd have slept 
till sun-rise. At first she could not ftiink how 
she came there, but she soon recollected her¬ 
self and once more resumed her adventurous 
task. 

It was broad daylight before she perceived 
the habitation which she sought, Vnd increased 
her speed as much as possible, to reach it. 

ft 

It was a neat cottage, and bespoke its inha¬ 
bitants to be in easy circumstances, not that it 
bore any appearance of wealth, or of belonging 
to people above the better class of labourers. 

From severaL implements of agrictdture and 

■% 

some poultry about the house, Margaret judged 
that they must be small farmers; and os she 
came nearer she perceived ^ good-looking young 
man harnessing a horste tp go to plough. This 
«man she fancied must be the master; and she 
was not mistaken. 

The house was one stoiy high; the win¬ 
dows were of the usual size and glazed, wi^ 
diamond panes o^ glass, of greenish hne, but 
so dean as to reflect the rays of the inoming 
sun in all its resplendent beauty. It was 
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thatched, and*its fair white walls were covered 
on eveiy "side, with jessamine, woodbine, and 
roses, trailed up to the roof. 

As Margaret was musing upon the peaceful 
cottage, and bending her wearied steps to¬ 
wards it, she caught the eye of the farmer, 
and the strangeness of her appearance, which 

bore the stamp of better times, and of her 

/ 

countenance, which bespoke the sorrow of her 
mind, excited his curiosity and induced him to 
come forwards 

For the first time in her life, the poor girl 
saw herself reduced to seek assistance from 
strangers ; and the idea so distressed her that 
she was nearly turning away from the house; 
but he called to her, an/1 asked whether she 
had lost her way. ^he«replied that she was 
travelling towards the castle of ^arsas. 

^ You are tired,” said the farmer; come 
into our house and rest yourself.” 

“ hank you,” said Margaret; I am in^ 
deed very tired.” ® 

He led the way and she followed. As she 
entered the cottage, she w^is met by a fine 
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* young woman, barely* passed her teens, who 
carried in her arms a blooming infant, and was 
followed by a fine rosy-cheeked boy about two 
years of age. She bade the traveller welcome,, 
and took her to the large open fire-place, where 
she handed her a chair and desired her to be 
seated. 

This young lady seems to have lost her 
way, my love/* said the young man to his wife. 

She looks ill; cannot you give her some^ 
thing?” 

I have not lost my way,” said the blushing 
Margaret; ** I am returning to my master’s 
castle.** 

Your master’s castle ! ” said the surprised 
man; how is it tha^you are travelling there 
on foot, and in such a Jtat^; pray has any thing 
Happened to you?” . 

She burstinto^tears; and although the good 
housewife was burning to know her adventure, 
she respected the laws o^hospitalUyi and said 
to her husband, ^**We must not distress the 
youn^ lady, by forcing her secret from her.” 
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I have no secret/’* said the sobbing girl; 
I have just escaped from the castle of 
Morbiere.” 

. Impossible! ” exclaimed the farmer; ** what, 

more infamy going on there ? ” 

Margaret began telling her story in the un- 

w 

affected language of truth and modest sim¬ 
plicity, but the worthy cottagers would not 
allow her to proceed, until she should have 
rested herself, and taken some refreshment. 
She needed both, for she was faint and languid, 
and as she spoke, the feverish dryness which 
prevailed upon her lips, showed that she was 
not equal to tell the story which they wished 
80 much to hear. 

The farmer reminded* his wife of his being 
wanted in the fields, aiid after many repeated 
requests that Margaret would not leave thte 
house before his return, he bound them both 
to a promise of not telling her story till after 
dinner, when he could give it all his aU 
tention. 

Margaret readily promised compliance^; not 
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"so his wife; for she'loved to* hear strange 
stories, and would ^have given any thing to 
know the sad tale of the youthful fugitive. 

Meanwhile she ministered to her wants, an*^, 
having done it she left her to attend to her 
household affairs; the weary traveller fell 
asleep in her chair. The good woman re¬ 
turned, and found her dosing; she would not 
disturb her, and again left her to herself. 

When she awoke, she found the beautiful 
boy standing against her, with his little arms 
resting upon her knees and gazing at her, as if 
to wipe off every stealing tear, and catch each 
fleeting sigh, A trusty sheep dog sat watch¬ 
ing* Margaret and the cjfild, as if to guard 
her in her slumbers,®and to defend its infant 
master, 

* Ssid as she was she snOiiled upon the fond 
little fellowf whp no sooner •saw himself no 
ticed and encouraged^ than he bounded upon 
her lap, and placing hi| graceful, arms arboul 
her neck, kissed and fondled her until he saw 
a tear roll down her fair white cheek, and 
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hiding his face upon her shoulderi wept with 
all the bitterness of infant woe. 

ta consoling the child^ she did not improve 
<her own spirits^ for the more she tried to 
soothe, the more she worked up her feelihgs, 
and found it impossible to banish her tears, 
much as she strove and wished to appear more 
cheerful. Fortunately her efforts were strength¬ 
ened by the entrance of her hostess, who, fol¬ 
lowed by a servant girl, came to prepare the 
table for the humble meal of which the whole¬ 
some fumes proclaimed the ^rly arrival. £oon 
after the farmer returned, and after shaking 
his ♦guest heartily by the hand, embraced his 
wife and children a^« though he had not seen 
them for a long year. 

Surely conjugal aK.d parental affection must 
grow into unconquerable habit, and becomb 
irresistible in its effects, or how is it that people 
who parted not three hours before, should 
meet thus tenderly, ai^d seal each qj^er’s cheek 
with a kiss which would frank some people for 
a month ? 
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There is something in true genuine love, 
which soars above^ the common ways of life, 
and carries, even the humblest of the ear^, to 
superior exstacies, which wealth can never 
ptirchase, and which poverty will not destroy. 

Transplant the warm-hearted^labourer from 
his family to the glittering palace of royalty ; 
for an hour or two these novel scenes will 
dazzle his rustic eye, and perhaps delight him; 
but after the first impression, where will his 
imagination carry him ?—Back to his wife, his 
children, and his hut, preferring a dry ntorsel 
of hard-earned bread, to grandeur and to 
wealth. 

So it is, and heaven be 4 )raised; for it makes 
man contented with ftis lot* and diffuses those 
springs of hajjpiness which were equally in 
tended for every rank, a«id frequently m^re 
pure in the \niddle order thaif in any. 

If one portion of the world seems more fa* 
voured th^ another, itg is that io which thb 
peaceful husbandman belongs. Within a walk 
of his house all his pursuits in life are con¬ 
centrated. His time is sufficiently empjioyed, 

VOL. It. o 
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and never hangs upon hiin; his wants are few, 
his cares still fewer. His ambition extends 

I 

not beyohd a favourable harvest. No dan--' 
garous speculation engrosses his attention; 
change of fashions, and fancies of the times, 
have no influence upon his pursuits. His 
people are obedient to him, and he shares with 
them the labours of the day. He sees nature 
in all its pristine beauty ; each returning sea¬ 
son has its charm, and to the husbandman 
every day lias its interest. Each period of his 
toils is marked with joy, for -he returns to* his 
home, where, by the hand of a careful wife, he 
finds his ready meal, to which he sits without 
a sorrow, and surroupded with smiles. 

‘‘ How happy coirld I be of a life like this,’' 
said Margaret to hewself; had I dwelt^in a 
cottage, how many ^miseries would I not hav^ 
been saved! ” With such thoughts as these 
she would have remained absorbed in medita¬ 
tion,' had iioC tlie farm^ir called her attention to 
the well-filled plate before her. 

Margaret was not hungry, yet the hearty 
appetjte with which her hostc took their meal^ 
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and their continual Entreaties that^she would 
do the same, niade.her eat much more than she 
would have done, had she been left to cHoose 
for herself. 

After dinner the farmer desired chairs might 
be drawn round the fire (for though the wea- 
tlier was exceeding warm, he kept up the com¬ 
fortable custom,) and claimed .the promised 
story from his guest. For so much hospitality 
she found herself bo\ind to comply, and related 
as nearly as possible cveryicircumstance that 
had occurred for*the last fortnight. 

Her host was no stranger to the events of the 
tournament, for, witih others of his neighbours, 
he had treated himself wi^h a holiday, and had 
witnessed the defeaf of the Marquis de Mor- 
bierc. He expressed hiinself highly pleased 
with the result, and praised the brown knj^’ht 
as being thfe champion of Frtince. 

I would give my grizzle horse to see the 
fight again,'' said he; ‘^it was fi|iely done." * 
He is the knight to whom my mistress has 
pledfged her faith,"' said Margaret. 

The farmer started with amazement. , The 

o 2 
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same ! ” he exclaimed; Well then, I wish no 
better sport than -to see him and the Marqviis 
by the ears. He 'would soon make an end of 
h^ra.*^ 

He is a gallant knight/' said the maM, 
and a very unfortunate one." 

'Tis very true, ’ said the farmer; '' but he 
will fight his way the world over, and get into 
better plight. Good wife, give us a cup of 
wine to the knight and the lady." 

With all my^dieart," said his wife : she 
poufetJ out a cup to each, an'd they drank the 
toast. 

•It was now past noon’,^and Margaret felt 
anxious to resume he^’journey. Her intention 
gave rise to a long debate*"; for the hospitable 

i , ^ 

farmers felt so much ^terest in ,her, that <:hey 
wopld have detained Cier for some days at least.* 
She expressed hdir thanks, and assured them, 
that was she certain of her mistress’s fate she 
w^ould gladly' ^tay. Slpe spoke with so much 
apparent sincerity, that her kind hosts believed 
her; and if they consented to her departure, 
they i:egretted her the mor6 for being thus 
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grateful for the little attentions which it had 
been in their power to show Jier. 

** Saddle your grizzle horse, my dear,’" said 
the good woman to her husband ; m^^ke 
baste, saddle him, and take the poor young 
lady with you; two or three leagues will help 
her much. Take her to th^^fittle inn before 
you come to the great forestshe may stay 
there for the night. Perhaps she may want 
money; do let her have some.” 

Margaret thanked the generous young wo¬ 
man for her goodness, and produced the money 
Baba had given her. She was satisfied, and 
urged her request more. 

Whilst the honest far^per was busied in get¬ 
ting ready the grizzte lioi'iSe, and adjusting the 
ample pillion^which w£^ to carry the discouso- 
^late traveller, his wife Vv'as forcing upoi^ her 
the acceptance of a fit dress to wear upon the 
journey. Margaret would by no means lay 
herself under any further obligation; butce- 
sistance was vain, and by main force she was 
clothed in a manner to iqsure her from the 
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chilling air of night, should she be longer upon 
the road than she expected.. She promised to 
send the clothes back by an early opportunity, 
an4 to inform them how thin£;s had turned out 
since her departure from her master^s castie, 
with full particulars of Isabel’s and her own 
return. The pirimise of returning the dress 
was little regarded, but that which followed 
was hailed with joy. 

The grizzle horse was not long harnessing ; 
and the mohient it was bfouoht round to the 
front „of the house, Margaret sallied forth, 
taking witR feer the good wishes and kind 
farewells of the farmer’s ^^e, who embraced 
her tenderly as they parted ; he then helped 
lier on the pillion, strapped her round, kia^d 
his wife and childrenf|^,nd set off his ready 
beast at a hand-gallop. 

During the joutney the fanner Inade con¬ 
stant inquiries of his fellow-traveller whether 
she was comfortable, K and seeing her, eyes 
filled with tears, exhorted her to keep up 
her spirits, and not give way to the sorrow 
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which an unprincipled maft had brought 
upon her. She assured him she grieved little 
for herself, bu^ that the remembrance of her ' 
adored mistress occasioned her sufferings, 
•And that if she could but hear of her being 
in safety she would be comparatively happy. 

The farmer did all he coAl& to soothe her; 

0 K * 

he represented how much she would injure her 
health; liow she would weaken herself, and 
how little her tears would contribute to restore 
her mistresa to happiness. 

Margaret allowed the truth of what he said, 
and made many desperate effcwrts to overcome 
her emotions; b^ she might as well have at¬ 
tempted to remove the^ pyramids of Egypt as 
to banish tears fr«fm her eyes, so long as she 
remained in suspej^p on |he fate of her 
benefactress. 

Consideriiig that old Grizzle had twcT upon 
his back, he made great speed over the ground, 
and rather increased than les>sened it a« he 
drew nearer the Croix-d*Or, the little inn to 
which they were bound. 

The jolly host, a round faced little man. 
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bearing the emblems of b,is calling to the very 
tip of his nose, came skipping to the door, and 
with all the native vivacity of a French aiiber- 
giste, begged to know whether Monsieur la 
Bruyere and Madame Chose” (bowing vevy 
affectedly to Margaret) would not please to 
alight. Tlie ^“bodly host seeing the farmer 
prepare to dismount, made a sudden spring at 
Grizzle's head, to display his great attention 
to his guests; but Grizzle had been accustomed 
to more peaceful manners, and in his dislike 
of so much officiousness turned round, and 
was within of setting off again on his 

return home : tie fanner had unstrapped Mar¬ 
garet, and she fell, but the aubergiste caiight 
her in his arms, and saved ker from injury | she 
was nevertheless much ^jigntened. « 

Ma'itre Podevin (the inn-keeper) made a 
thousand apologies for the little a^^cid'ant which 
he had occasioned, and excused himself so 
sucpessufully, tfeat La* Bruyere was obliged, in 
order to spare the man’s feelings, to throw the 
blame upon poor Grizzle, who, unconscious of 
the charge, began to evince son?e inclination to 
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turn into the stable ; 'for he had galloped over 
three long leagues, and \Tias both weary and 
hiingiy. The farmer loved his beast, and saw 
it provided for; he then returned to his 4liir 
cdmpanion, and gave orders that she might be 
accommodated with the best entertainment the 
Croix d’Or could bestow. 

Podevin sat briskly to work, and was much 
more busy in the room than there was any need 
of; but in"*fact he was making work where 
there was none, to examine his female guest, 
who appeared sbmewhat more of a, lady than 
generally stopped at his house. knew La 
Bruyere was not a""man of the world, nor did 
he think it probable thatjbe had run aw ay with 
sova.t'*demoiselle de cJtateaii* and left his w'ife to 

o 

console herself at homes;^ His imagination wa^f 
wonderfully fertile in conjectures, and ^lis- 
taking Mafgar^’s wish to hide her weeping 
eyes for a desire to conceal her face, he con- 
eluded that someJ:hing«must be' wrong, aifd 
that he might perhaps know her by sight. It 
Was not until he had quite worn her out by a 
thousand “ Madame vent^eUe cj, Madamt 
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elle ra,'* that he succeeded in obtaining a view 
of her interesting,, face. How to account for 
the redness of her eyes, for her appearance, 
uurd particularly for her being with the farmer, 
who had never before frequented his house with 
such a companion, he could not tell; and so 
puzzled and perplexed liiinseH', that he did 
every thing wrong, and blundered more than 
he had ever done in his life. 

As a married man, the farmei^knew what 
was requisite for the comfort of a female, and 
gave orders for every thing Which he fancied 
could render Margaret so. The inn-keeper’s wife 
bustled about, put clean linen to her best bed, 
dusted, and busied herself until every thing 
arrived at the degree of drder and cleanliness, 
which she thought it?*her duty to obsefvc to¬ 
wards a guest brought by Monsieur la Bruy^re, 
and so warmly recommended to Mr best en- 
tertainment. 

When all' these arrangements were com<> 
pie ted to the worthy liiastess^s satisfaction, she 
conducted Margaret to the room prepared for 
her, repeatedly inquiring whether there was 
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any thing wanting which she could ^idd to what 
she had already •provided? She thanked her 
kindly for her attentions, but assured her she 

needed nothing more. The ,woman seemed 

« 

delighted, and begged her to believe that she 
was never so happy as when eymployed in the 
service of such interesting persons. Margaret 
could very well have dispensed *with a compli¬ 
ment which related more to the sorrow ex- 

her face than to any other interest¬ 
ing appearance of which she could boast. She 
had indeed something peculiarly^ fascinating 
about her, and she had by being so many years 
the companion of her lovely mistress (who took 
great pains to improve Ifer,) acquired so much 
of Isabel’s graceful ^nd dfignified air, that had 
^ she taken hw seat in*the choicest saloon in 

France, she would have been entitled t^ ad- 

• ' « • 

miration, not^only for the pfettiness of her 
face, and the well turned proportions of her 
person, but also for th<f ornaments of her mind, 
inJ;he cultivation of wMch Isabel had bestowed 
much of her time 

Margaret had'never associated with servants; 
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she had therefore avoided the coarseness to 
which their very ’employments make them 
liable. Her mind was pure, and free from the 
flip\)ant levity so frequently observed in our 
more modern ladies’ maids ; and her manners, 
modelled after a perfect pattern, were lady-like, 
easy, and of a woman of the world. Good 
education strengthens natural modesty, as 
habits- 5l>f/society polish the acquirements of 
education; but there is great art m knowing 
how to appreciate these endowments, and in 
marking out the several stations of those that 
possess them. Isabel had scrupulously avoided 
raising her maid too high above her situation; 
and although she treattsd her as a friend, loved 
her as a sister, and bestowed so much of Ijjer 
time upon her, she kept her to her place, and 
never once did what idight (liad M^aret been 
capable of a^fling herself of tlm'^idvantage) 
have given rise, or have sanctioned unwarrant- 
able familiarif»\ 

J I 

y 

It cannot be matte^bf surprise that da^me 
Podevin should have been so much struck with 
Margaret’s appearance, and Have entertained 
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some suspicions thaf she was upoy an expe¬ 
dition which required secfecy, and to which 
she consequently burned to give publicity; for 
women love to talk, and from the most ancient 
ol' French aubergiste to the present day, they 
have never been wanting in curiosity, or in chat. 
She was an indefatigable spokeswoman, and 
so harassed her poor guest with half-put- 
questions, and endeavours to make herself ac¬ 
quainted \llth her history, that she would have 
made her completely miserable had not the 
farmer sent word that he wished to see her 


previous to his return home. 

Margaret immediately repaired to the room 
where he was taking a uup of wine, and began 
repeating the assurance^ of her gratitude, 
which she Jiad already so many times ex¬ 
pressed ;^nt he would not listen to her, i^tlier 
desiring fife would infornf him. of the plans 


she intended to pursue. 


To her request of btjing provided with* a efon- 
v^'ance to continue fet journey to the castle, 
the fanner represented the folly of an under¬ 


taking which ^ould lay her up; and as she 
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could not,* get the whole of the way before a 
late hour in the night, she "would be exposed 
to more fatigue than she was able to bear. 
Hd'concluded with earnest entreaties that she 
would remain at the inn that night, and pro¬ 
ceed early in the morning, when the aubergiste 
promised to provide for her accommodation- 
Margaret was obliged to submit, and to the 

A 

great delight of her hosts, promised to stay at 

f 

the inn till the next day. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

« . 

This point had been but a few moments 
settled, when the stable-boy* came running* 
breathless into the room to tell his master 
that he saw some carriages and horses at a 
distance along the road. Such an event was 
too uncommon to hear the tidings with in¬ 
difference, and all, except Margaret, ran out of 
the house to ascertain the nature of the ve¬ 
hicles which had occasioned the boy’s abrupt 
visit. 

The farmer, nortess ourious than the rest, 
strained his eyes to see whether he knew to 
whom the equipages l^elonged, but he could 
not disccfver ^ and when they had approached 
a little nearer, he declared himitlf ignorant of 
the name of their owners. 

- t 

Podevin’s bustle for Margaret was nothing 
v^en compared to the agitation in which the 
view of the cairiages put him. His inn was 
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the only baiting place for some leagues, and 
he thought it very^likely it ^might be used for 
that purpose on the present occasion. 

Margaret had hitherto sat in the only par¬ 
lour the Croix d^Or could boast; the landlady 
thinking she stood a good chance of wealthier 
guests, came with all the apparent humility in 
the world to request as a particular favour, 
that she would walk into the bar, which she 
added, ** was quite as comfortable as the other 
room.” 

Margaret immediately gave up the room, 
but instead of going into the bar, where 
a group of very unseemly guests were as¬ 
sembled, she retired to tlie bed-room, and 
laying herself down upon the bed, gave way to 
her poignant grief.—So wretched was tfie, 
that she took no notice of the approach of the 
carriages, which sbe dreaded to thhik might 
belong to the Marquis de Mprbiere ; but her 
host’s declaration that he knew not who they 
belonged to, partly quieted her fears, although 
it did not entirely remove tliem. 

. Podevin’s expectations were realized, for two 
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carriages and four dnew up at the door, at¬ 
tended with several domes^cs on horseback, 
and females in the second carriage. The large 
stately coaches at the door of a little country 
inti, looked as grand to the eyes of all the be¬ 
holders, as they flattered the host’s vanity. 

Three ladies were let out of tlie first coach, 
by half a dozen tall servants in ;rich liveries; 
Podevin \rould have officiated, but he was ef¬ 
fectually repulsed, and the crest-fallen auber- 
giste was compelled to be satisfied with doing 
the honours of li4s house. 

As the ladies stepped into the inn, Podevin 
felt his importance revive, and made a thou¬ 
sand of his best bows,^ with as many^ fine 
speeches on the hoiiOur conferred upon him, 
as he conducted them into the room which had 
Seen taken from Margaret for their accommo¬ 
dation ; who, i^^ her hurry to leav^ it, forgot 

«c 

to take her things with her, and' the taper 
which she had found ^at the postern \ioor 
the night before, hf which she had retained 
posIbssioD, and tied up in her handker¬ 
chief. 
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Before we proceed v/ith the events which 
followed the arrival of the carriages at the 
Croix d’Or, it will be necessary to carry back 
our readers to the wood-cutter’s cottage, where 
we left our heroine enjoying a suspension of 
the sorrows which had so long harassed her, 
upon the bed prepared for her by the wood¬ 
cutter’s wife. The relief did not however last 
any considerable time, for the well-known voice 
of old Dominick startled her from sleep. 
The desire of seeing him was naturally great, 
and she hastened into the room where he and 
the good woman were talking over the sad 
thing that had happened within the last few 
days, 

Tlie moment the^aged Dominick beheld his 
dear mistress, he fell Lpon his knees, anc||press« 
ing both her hands to his lips, gave vent to the 
agony of his heaft,^ by a flood of tears, which 
mingled with those that fell from Isabel’s 
eyefif. 

Dominick gave her a full account of the 
sorrows which had been so quickly multiplied 
at the castle, and heard froi^a his young mis*^ 
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tress the nanative of her sufferings and mira¬ 
culous escape. TJiis part of her history parti¬ 
cularly moved the old domestic, and made an 
impression upon his mind which he said w^uld 
ntJVer be obliterated. The interference of Pro¬ 
vidence in the saving of a person so dear to 
him, and the mysterious manner In which her 
return was effected, brought a fresh gush of 
tears from him, and he sobbed aloud. 

Robert’s return checked the running streams, 
for he brought word to his sister, that the Du¬ 
chess and Susan almost leaped with joy, when 
they heard of her safety, and had anticipated 
his request, by urging the necessity of her 
absenting herself fromjthe castle until such 
time as she could rePhrn there in perfect safety; 
and that notlnng could* make her daughter or 
herself so happy, as to be accompanied by her 
to the castle ot Brianqon. Robert assent^ to 
every thing, and accepted for his sister the 
hospitable refuge which the Duchess's "kind¬ 
ness afforded her. Few minutes sufficed for 
the settling of preliminaries; he despatched 
Dominick with*a bundle of necessaries, an 
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early hour being fixed upon for the Duchess’s 
departure from the castle. 

Ladies being excluded from the ceremony of 
thf Count’s funeral, whicli was not to take 
place till the next day at midnight, and it 
being customary for the widow to keep her 
room for two or three days after the perform¬ 
ance of this melancholy duty, the Duchess 
had, from motives of propriety and delicacy, 
given orders for leaving the castle, that she 
should not trespass on the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

From time immemorial it has been the cus- ‘ 
tom in France, and in most parts of the Conti* 

" tinent of Europe, to bury the dead on the 
third day, unless the facuHy declare that there 
are strong reasons forikeeping the body ^ibu- 
ried. As there cojild be no doubt of the 
Count's being dead beyond the.hopes of resus¬ 
citation, orders for his inhumation were given 

SQon after hjs demise, and preparations were 

( 

carried on as briskly as the "nature of the case 
required. Since the morning the body had 
(according to custom) been«exposed to pub* 
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*lic view, laid out on* a kind of state couch, 
in a room hung w^h black,, filled with large 
wax lights, and furnished with a highly orna¬ 
mented altar, at which the priest officiated^in 
his^'canonicals, and was attended by several 
Lntfam de chccur; said masses, and sung loud 
requiems for the repose of the deceased’s 
soul. 

The Duchess, with the few ladies remaining 
at the castle, paid their last respects to the 
Count in this room of mourning ; after which 
they were expected to shut themselves up in 
their respective apartments, or return home. 
For many reasons, the Duchess chose the 
latter, and her attendant^ were ordered to get 
ready early in the •forenoon of the day of 
which we are sneaking. • 

Arrangements being completed, the pu- 
chess, her •daughter, and siftt, left the castle 
and proceeded to the part of the road nearest 
the wood-cutter’s habituation, w];»ere she* had 
agreed that Robert should bring Isabel to meet 
herT 
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The lively affection which mutually existed 
between t&e friends, caused Isabel to feel the 
sincerest pleasure at having this early prospect 
of again pressing Susan and her mother td her 
bosom, who themselves looked with no less 
anxiety to the hour of meeting. 

When the Duchess and her daughter, accom- 
panied by their numerous suit, arrived at the 
place agreed upon, they found Isabel and her 
brother waiting by the road side, attended by 
Dominick and the wood-cutter's wife. It was 
a distressing scene; for when the poor old ser¬ 
vant wept aloud and filled the air with his la¬ 
mentations, the woman sobbed from seeing 
him so wretched, and although a momentary 
feeling of happiness^shone'^On Isabel's heart, the 
impression was but passive, and the r^em- 
brance of her sorrow®, and parting with Ro¬ 
bert, so overpovvertjd her, that she had scarcely 
strer4gth to enter the coach, and still less cou¬ 
rage fo turn fcom the castle. 

Robert’s repeated warnings of the danger 
they ran of being discovered, by not proceed- 
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^ing upon their journey, surmoufited at last the 
obstacles which grief opposed; and he tore 
himself from his sister, the Duchess, and his 
Susan, with no less difficulty than Isabel (}id 
from him. 

Robert considered himself the accepted and 
sanctioned lover of Susan, and*the blushing 
girl, encouraged by her knowledge of her mo¬ 
ther's affection for liim, instead of striving to 
conceal her love, acknowledged it with all her 
native candour, notwithstanding her parent’s 
cheerful pleasantry, and constant assurances 
that she would never give her consent. But 
Susan knew better; she had no fears, no peace-r 
destroying suspicions, no^cares, except f6r the 
sorrows of her frietid, aijd the grief which 
preyed upon Robert. * • 

* When Isabel had takenjier seat in the stately 
coach, the»par^ drove off, imd proceeded at a 
steady pace until they arrived at their baiting 
place, the Croix d^Or. 

When they had*been some time in the room 
y^hTch Margaret had vacated, the Duchess 
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spied the thingiS upon th^ table lu the corner oO' 
the room/ and wishing to divert her friend’s 
mind from her sorrow, exclaimed— 

What have we here ? some damsel ha‘s left 
her things behind her; I suppose our fomikla- 
ble appearance frightened her.” Isabel and 
Susan looked round, and the Duchess pro¬ 
ceeded ; Some relics too !—What can this be 
in the handkerchief ?—-Something hard.—Let 
us see.”—She opened the handkerchief, and 
produced the little candlestick and taper. 

* Look here, Isabel.”—Isabel looked, and 
turned pale as death.—“ What is the matter 
with you, my dear? ” exclaimed the affrighted 
Countess. ^ 

Let us leave this places” said the trembling 
girl; “ for heaven’s sake let us go. That is 
the taper I threw do)yn w hen f mounted the 

i 

spectre's charger. * ^ * 

What can you mean?” said the Du^ 
chessv t 

t 

It is the Marquis de Morbiere's,” replied 
the terrified Isabel. 
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i!"ou deceive youyself,* Isabel/' said Susan ; 
endeavouring to ^uiet her fears. “ It cannot 
have been found yet, if, as you say, you dropt 
it as' you mounted.” 

1 am certaip,” replied Isabel. '' Do, dearest 
Duchess, let us leave this place.” 

'' I shall leave it this moment*if there is jmy 
danger, my dear child,” said the Duchess; 

we had better call the aubergiste, perhaps 
he may give us some information concerning 
the taper.” 

" It will be the best plan,” said Susan; and by 
her mother’s request, summoned the inn-keeper. 

Podevin immediately obeyed, and stood at 
a respectful distance to know what was desired 
of him. 

<VCan we have sonfe i^freshment? ” said the 
Duchess. 

“ Any •thii^ you like,* madam,” relied 
podevin. 

** Can you givel\is a fowl, and^ome winej ” 
inquired the Duchess. 

• Certainly, Madam,” replied Podevin; stand¬ 
ing erect as an i^ustripm seijeant-major. 

VbL, II. p 
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** Is it ready f ” said she. 

“ Not quite, Mgdam/’ replied Podevin, re¬ 
laxing a little ; '* we will catch one directly; 
it won’t take long dressing.” 

Thank you, thank you/’ said the DucheSs; 
“ we will do without it; give us any thing you 
have ready dressed.” Podevin was going off 
to stir up the scraps of his larder; but the 
Duchess stopped him, “ Who do these things 
belong to ? ” 

I will take them away, I beg pardon; ” 
and Podevin was making for tlie things to take 
them out of her way, when his progress was 
again arrested. ** I wish you to tell me who 
these things belong to ? ” 

“ To a young lady who tccupied this room/' 
replied the man, bowir-g several times. 

** Who is she ? ” asked Susan. 

do not knov,” replied the man; ''she 
came with an old customer of mine who 
brought her here.’' 

" What is your custbmer^tiname?” said the 

Duchess* 

( 

Hia name is La Bruyi^te,” replied the 
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aubergiste; and as honest t, man as any in 
the province.” 

Where is he ? ” said the anxious Duchess. 
** Just mounting his beast to go home^^ re» 
plied Podevin. 

'' Pray ask him to step here; I would like 
to speak a word with him.” ^Podevin won¬ 
dered in himself what the gr^at lady could 
want with the humble farmer ; but he knew his 
place too well to betray his curiosity, and went 
off to communicate her request to him. 

Who can* the female be who-®^owns this 
taper? ” said Isabel; ‘‘ there is something very 
incomprehensible in it.” 

We shall know presently,” said the Du¬ 
chess 5 she was prcfvented saying more by the 
farmer’s appearance m Ahe room. He coloured, 
* bowed, and^^begged tc^ know what was the 
lady’s pleasurp. 

I wish,” said the Duchess, for very par* 

ticular reasons, to know who this taper Jbe- 

% 

kmgs to j ean 5 %)u have the goodness to tell 
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** It belongs*'to a veiy unfortunate young' 
damsel,” said the farmer. 

Who is she?” said the Duchess. 

She escaped from a great wretch last 
night,” replied the farmer; Isabel and SuSan 
watching him with the most painful anxiety; 

she took refuge in our house this morning, 
and I brought her here.” 

Who is she ? ” said the Duchess ; she 
says,” replied the farmer, and I believe the 
poor damsel speaks truth, that she is going 
back to her master’s castle.” 

Who is her master?” exclaimed Isabel. 

The Count de Barsas,” replied the man. 

It'is my poor Margaret; my own dear 
Margaret,” cried Is^ibel. Oh! in pity send 
her here; no, no, showijne where she is. let ma 
go to her.” 

Tlie astonished man stood motionless, gazing 
with wonder upon Isabel; Show me the 
way,” she cried : show me the way.” 

Margaret who laid in discoilsolate grief upon 
the bed, heard her name uttered from the li^s 
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of her mistress ; and seeking* at once the 
well-known voice,^ rushed ijito the room, as 
Isabel was running out, and was caught in her 
arms. 

rt was long before Isabel had power to utter 
a word, and Margaret was as little able to 
speak as herself. The Duchess and Susan were 
delighted with the extraordinary rencontre, 
whilst the honest farmer wiped his eyes, be¬ 
traying the natural tenderness of his heart, and 
the part he took in the happy change which 
had so suddenly been wrought upon the spirits 
of his charge. 

The Duchess" s con2:ratulaiions reminded 
Isabel that others besid^herself were rejoiced 
at the unexpected Escape* of her maid; and 
mus^ be as desirous as sdie was, to hear how it 
tad been effe^ed. 

Margaret to^ her what hAd happened,'^and 
related in every particular what she suffered 
from the brutalitj^ of Carl, and from tlm un¬ 
principled Barbari. 

She said that when she was carried to the 
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room where she \vas imprisoned, Carl addressed 
her in the "coarsest language,^ and endeavoured 
to prevail upon her to let him return to her 
room at night; she of course made knownTier 
indignation, and declared that she would rather 
die. He then tried to embrace her, but she 
resisted efFectually, and screamed as loud as 
she could. Her complaints brought no one 
to her assistance; although she cried till she 
was quite exhausted. Carl laughed and grinned 
at her, and declared that he cared not for her 
screams, as no one could hear her, and if 
they did, they would not dare come to her as¬ 
sistance. 

* 

Fandying that after^ a few minutes’ conside¬ 
ration in a solitary .prison^ she would change 
her mind, Carl fastened' the door, and 
mised to return in a little time.' She was in* 

I 

momentary dread of his re-appearauce when 
Baba called to her, and but for bis generous 
intiyipidity sh^ knew not what would have be- 

^ I, 

come^'of her. 

When Margaret had related the whole of her 
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story* she entreated Isabel to •tell hers. The 

• • 

poor girl listened to the narrative? with the 
greatest wonder, and many times asked her 
how she could have the courage to follow the 
ghiDst, Isabel had great difficulty to answer 
this question; she had put it herself a hun¬ 
dred times, and coidd attribute ter compliance 
to nothing but an absolute miracle, or the dread 
of again falling into the Marquis de Moxbiere’s 
hands. 

The honest farmer had not the least idea 
that he was trespassing upon the ladies^ and 
was so taken up with the narratives which 
he heard, that he forgot poor Grizzle who 
stood outside the inn, turning about, pawing 
and neighing, in Ijope? to bring his dilatory 
master from the hous^ ^ but La Bruy^re heeded 
•not, and as dong as there was any thing to 
learn, an^ particularly any mention mo^e of 
the ghost, he* tood gazing alternately at Isabel 
and Margaret, as if doubting the possibjli^ of 
their having in their tender yehrs suffered so 
much, and having had such astonishing escapes» 
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The Duchess de Bj-ian^on, no less surprised 
than La BruycTe, had quite forgotten to thank 
him for his kindness to Margaret. As he was 
preparing to leave the room ^she recolleeted 
herself, and expressed herself in terms which 
made him feel the proudest man in the pro¬ 
vince. She then inquired what debt Margaret 

had contracted with him; but his face length- 

<* 

ened and betrayed evident displeasure. 

I do not wish to offend you,” said the 
Duchess, perceiving the impression, but pray 
tell me what you have paid for tier.” 

Nothing, Madam,” said La Bruyere. 

You have surely been at some expense ? ” 
said she. 


None,'Madam,” replied the nettled farmer, 
making his bow to retije.^ 

Well, accept this,” said thei Duchess, a|t-' 
temp^'jng to force s^ime gold into liis,hand. 
Thank you. Madam, I am not in need of 


it; permit me to decline it.” 

a ^ _ 

** You will oblige me,t' repented the Duchess, 


fancying his reluctance was from modesty. 
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- It would desttf)y all tlie happiness I feel 
in having served the youn^ lady/** said the 
warm-hearted fellow. ** If I am to put a prioe 
upoit my little services, I will name it jay- 
selft*' 

I promise it before hand/* exclaimed the 
Duchess. Wliat is it? ** 


That, should that lovely young lady,** said 
the farmer, pointing to Isabel, ■eve^ come 
past our cottage, she will repeat to my 
wife the wonderful things which I have just 
heard.** 


Granted,** said Isabel; I promise to call 
upon you the first time I go your way, and will 
even go some distance to procure myself the 
opportunity.** 

Tl^e farmer was Aojroughly delighted, he 
^ame forward kissed her hand, then ^v^hing 
them a prcSgerous journay and that <jod 
might bless them all, mounted Grizzle, and 
rode off as hard as he could go. 

The horses having llhen sufficiently baited, 
arid every thine beine in readiness lo start. 
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the Duchess desire^ Isabel to lead the way^ 
and they got into the carriage. Margaret was, 
by her request, admitted into it, that she 
might hear the plans propoeed for her •mis¬ 
tresses safety, and for her own. 

As they left the inn, Podevin, his wife, and 
all their attojidants, formed a guard of ho¬ 
nour from the door to the carriage, and made 
as many .fine speeches as the occasion would 
permit. The Duchess was too much accus¬ 
tomed to mimickry * of the kind to pay much 
attention, and having goodnaturedly returned 
one or two of their salutations, gave the signal 
and drove off at the same steady pace as 
before. 

The art of road mSjiing was still in its in- 
fancy, if it can be sai(^ to have existed at ^ at 
the Ume when the Duchess’s M^eighty coacFi 
proceeded toward^the castle of iSriangon. It 
was therefore impossible to make much speed, 
and the massive structure of the vehicle, the 
heavy breed bf the Lorsest.and the inexpe¬ 
rience of the coachman, each contributed'to 
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impede their progress.. Constructed as coaches 
were in those days, it is a questioif whether 
they would have borne the rapid motion of 
modern ones; tven if the horses had Jjeen 
eqdal to so much draught with accelerated ve¬ 


locity. 

In point of ease, they must-have far sur¬ 
passed ours, for they were exceedingly roomy, 
and those of the richer persons^xmriously 
cushioned, so as to afford means of rest, of 


which modern ones are destitute. 


Five miles aa hour was considered very fast 
travelling, and much more than it was in 
the power of the Duchess to accomplish. It 
was therefore nearly midnight before they 
arrived at the oute» gate of the castle of Bri- 


anq4»n. 

When thrf guard the watch ha^ sum¬ 
moned tlie cavalcade and ceceived the v^tch- 

# 


word, the drawbridge was let down, the enor¬ 
mous portcullis raised, and ^ the qarriage 
admitted. Lilfc* dHiftmt thunder it mttled 
a3 they went, and the profuse number of 
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torches with "whicAi the reiTants came for¬ 
ward to‘^receive the Duchess proved that 
they were waiting for her, and testified the 
•hearty welcome with which they were ready to 
hail her. 

The carriage drew up in front of a large 
portico, and^^sabel was handed out by the 
young Duke, who little expected, but was re¬ 
joiced'*’ter"" see her his guest at the castle; 
next followed the Duchess, Susan, and Mar¬ 
garet. 

The Duke and his brother -'embraced their 


mother and sister with the tenderest affection, 
made many inquiries concerning their health, 
and rebuked them for not mentioning the hap- 

• * f - - 

piness that was intended them. The Duchess 


vindicated herself by tilting them that it^as 
quite Unexpected, and said that l^'^sabers jour¬ 
ney Hvas occasioned by some hemous occur¬ 


rences of which she would inform them. 


They were instantly silenced, and the Duke 
gave Isabel his arm amV'led^her into the sa¬ 
loon, where he welcomed her as though sfie 
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fiad been his ownisister. ^he tuche^ss called 
her femjle attendants, and desired that every * 
possible care should be taken of Margaret. 

Supper being announced, the Duke led 
IsalJel into the hall, where tlie party sat down 

to an elegant repast. Having taken little re- ' 

% 

freshment during the day, and being mu,ch 
tired with their long journey, they,^^re faint, 
and Isabel, although she was not hungry, 
required something to revive her failing 


strength. 


It was custorafiiry at the castle of Brian^on 
to allow the domestics to retiijg(^,during supper, 
for the Duchess looked upon the last meal as 
a time for drawing up t]jp resume of the day, 
and laying out the pHans of*the morrow. Ne- 
cessaty as servants are t6 the cpmforts of life, 
they are ofte^ the ban^ of sociability,^ and 
when matters ^f importance, or of interest, 
are to be discussed, it is always most prudent 
to exclude them^ Th^^Duches§*was of this 
opinion, an(k her fuleVas observed as a law. 
Being left alone, the Duke begged to ki^pw 
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why Isabel looked so wretched, and whethet* 
' any thing unfortunate had -happened /since her 
departure from the castle. 

Vr f, t 

The Duchess related all that had befallen 

* 

Isabel and her maid, and gave her sons a full 
history of the infamous conduct of the Mar¬ 
quis de Morbiere. They frequently appealed 
to their weeping friend to know whether what 
their mother said was really true, for they 
could hardly believe it, and felt the blood run 
cold within their veins when they heard of her 
miraculous escape. 

They sincerf^'y. pitied the Count de Barsas, 
tind as the Duchess told of his untimely end, 
poor Isabel sobbed t'^onvulsively, and was so 
wretched, that all*they Sould do or say was 
insuff cient to stem thfe torrent of her tea:f. 

yhwilling to proce''d with a J^^bject so pain¬ 
ful to their frienci, they proposed''retiring to 
rest, and after taking a most affectionate leave 
of her, the Duchess desired Susan to show her 
the apartment, which bn her arrival she had 
ordered to be got ready for her. It was near 
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yieir own, and an ^.djoinin^ roofn was allotted 
to the faithful Margaret, that she might be 
within liearing should her mistress want her 
servites in the night. 


END OF VOL, 
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